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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Studies of Childhood. 


By JaAMé&s SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy of Mind and. Logic, University College, 
London ; author of “Outlines of Psychology,” 
“The Human Mind,” etc. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Prof. James Sully’s delightful Studies of Child- 
hood, some of which have appeared in the Popular 
Science Monthly during the past year, are now issued 
in book form. They make an ideal popular scientific 
book. Written by a Psychologist, whise other 
works have won him a bigh position. these studies 
proceed on sound scientific lines in accounting for 
the mental manife-tations uf children, yet they 
require the reader to foNow no laborious train of 
reasoning, and the reader who is in search of enter 
tainment merely will find it in the quaint sayings 
and doings with which the volume abounds, 


Greenland Icefields, and Life 
in the North Atlantic, 


With a New Discussion of the Causes of the Ive Age. 
By G. FrepERICK Wricut, D.D., LL.D., author of 





The Story of the Solar 
System. 


By GrorGe F. Coamopens, F.R.A.S., author of “ The 
Story of the Stars,” etc. Library of Useful Stor- 
ies. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40: ents. 


Aconcise but comprehensive handbook of most 
interesting popular scientific information. 


Criminal Sociology. 


By Enrico Fgeni, Professor of Criminal Law, Deputy 
in the Italian Pariiament, etc. A aew volume 
in the Criminology series, edited by W. Douva- 
LAS MORRISON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this volume, Professor Ferri, a distinguished 
member of the Italian Parliament. deais with the 
conditions which produce the criminal population, 
and with the methods by which this anti-social sec- 
tion of the community may be dimini-hed. His 
view is that the true remedy against crime is to re- 
move individual defects and sovial disadvantages 
where it ie possible to remove them. He shows that 
punishment has comparatively little effect in this 
direction, and is apt to divert attention from the 
true remedy—the individual and social amelioration 
of the population as a whole. 





“The Ice Age in North America,” etc., and 
WARREN Upnam, A.M., late of the Geological 
Surveys of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and the 
United States. With numerous Mapes and Illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The immediate impulse to the preparation of this 
volume arose in connection with atrip to Greenland 
by Professor Wright in the summer of 1894 on the 
steamer Miranda. While preparing to make the 
most of this excursion much difficulty was encoun- 
tered in collecting the facts which one would most 
like to know concerning this still mysterious land. 
The work therefore aims to give within moderate 
limits a comprebensive view of the scenery, the 
glacial phenomena. the natural history, the people, 
and the explorations of Greenland. The photo: 
graphs, some sixty in npmber, are all original. and 
the maps have been prepared to show the latest 
state of knowledge concerning the region The 
chapters treat of The Ice of the Labrador Current ; 
The Coast of Labrador; Spitzbergen Ice in Davis 
Strait; The Author’s Excursions on the Coast; The 

t in Detail: The Greenland Eskimes; Kuro- 
nsin Greenland; Explorations of the Inland Ice; 
ne Plants of Greenland; The Animals of Green- 
da; Oharges of Level since the Advent of the 
Glacial Period; and a final chapter giving a sum- 
mary of the bearing of the facts upon Glacial Theo- 
ries The work is of both popular and scientific in- 
terest, There is no other work upon the subject so 
comprehensive. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. 


By Witutam W. Kinsey, author of “ Views on 
Vexed Questions.” 12mo. Cloth, $1,50. 


In this timely, forcible, and important book the 
author aims to show how far facts, brought to light 
by modern scientific research, modify, and how far 
confirm, the time-honored faiths of Christendom. 
He applies the new tests to thuse three most vital 
perme ms of the hour: Does prayer avail? Was 

rist divine? These eral 

4 pe ge with the many questions which they in- 
are discussed in an entirely modern spirit, 

with a freshners and range of knowledge which 

render the book instructive, stimulating and im- 

mediately valuable. 


Is man tmmortal? 


This ig one of the most entertaining books which 
this writer of wholesome, fiction has 
) offered ker wide circle of admirers. 


California of the South. 


Its Physical Geography, Climate, Mineral Sprin, 
Resources, Routes of Travel, and Heaith 
sorts Being acomplete Guide- Book to Southern 
California. By WALTER LINDLEY, M.D., and J. 
P. WIpNEY, A.M.,MD.,LL.D. With Maps and 
Iliustrations. New edition, revised throughout 
and brought down to date. 12mo. Cloth, $200. 


Notices of the Previous Edition, 


It is pleasant to find a book so satisfactory to 
the searcher after truth regarding California as 
this is.”—New York Evening Post, 


‘To all persons intending to visit the most beau- 
tiful and salubrious region on the Pacific coast we 
can commend ‘ California of the South,’ . 
complete and trustworthy guide-book.”—. 


York Sun 
The Sun. 


By C. A. YounG, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Astron- 
omy in Princeton University. New and revised 
edition, with Illustrati Volume 
ganas racer Scientific Series. 12mo, Cloth, 





Since the original publication of this book, in 1881, 


of the sun; and although, in subsequent editions, 
notes and appendices have kept the work fairly up 
to date, the author has deemed it best to thoroughly 
revise it, embodying the notes in the text, and re- 
writing certain portions. This edition is therefore 
representative of the solar science of to-day, includ- 
ing important spectroscopic discoveries which have 
been made during the revision. 


The Wrong Man. 


By D. GeRarp, author of ‘‘ An Arranged Marriage,” 
“The Rich Mies Riddell,” etc. No 186, Town and 
Sone? Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth. 


great advances have been made in our knowledge | cial Bulleti 


Movement. 


By E J. MarEy, Member of the lnstitute and of the 
Academy of Medicine; Profes-or at the College 
of France; author of “Auimal M+ chani«m.” 
Tranvlated by Eric Pritchaid, M.A. Wit» 200 li- 
lust:ations. Volume 73, International Svieutifie 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. : 


The present work describes the methods em- 
ployed in the extended development of phot graphy 
of moving objects attained in the last few 

and shows the impor ance of such researches im 
mechanics and other departments of physics, the 
fine a ts. physiology and zodlory, and in regulat 
me walking or marching of men and the gait 

Orees, 


The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity, ¢ 


A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D., LL B, Mom. 

ber of the American Institute of Mechan' 
Engineers, Associate Member of the Suciety 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, ete, 
With three Portraits. 8yo. Cloth, $4.00, 


‘Mr, Benjamin surely has produced a book th 

will find interested readers througbout the entire 
world, for wherever elect icity goe- a» a comme: cial 
commodity a desire to know of its discovery and de- 
velopment will be awakened ard the derlie can be 
satisfir d chrough no more delightful channel than 
through the information contained in his book.”— 
New York Times, ‘ 


“A book -which every Electrician ought to have at 
hand for reference— historic, not scientific referenve 
—and which will prove instructive reading to the 
thoughtful of all classes.”—New York Herald, 


, 


The Story of the Indian. 


By GEOnGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of * Pawnee Hero 
Stories,” * Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” étc. The first 
volume in the Story ot the West Seriex. Edited 
by RipLBY HITCHCOCK. With 16 full-page Lluse 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“It must not be sup that the volume is one 
only for +cholnre and libraries of reference. It is far 
more than that. While it is « true story, yet it isa 
story none the less abounding to pictui ue de 
scription and charming anecdote. We reg itasa 
valuable contribution to American literature.”—New 
York Mail Eapress. 

* Among the various books respecting the abo» 
rigines of America, Mr. Grinnell’s k earily takes 
a leading position. He takex the reade: directly to 
the camp-fire and the council, and shows us w 
the American Indian really is... . A book, which 
will convey much knowledge respecting a race 
which is now fast passing away.”— Boston Commere 

in. 


Successors to the Tithe, : 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, author of “ Baby's Grand 
mother,” etc, No "184, Town and Country Le 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 

Readers of the best contem pany 4 


fiction 
how to appreciate this popular author’s lightness 
touch ond unfailing bomen - ; 


The Lost Stradivarius. 


By J. M. FALKNER. No. 185, Town and Con le 
. brary. 12mo. Paper, 00. conte; cloth, 61.00" 


No more original, striking and dramatic 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


It te Manning himecif as revealed in his correspondence,” 


LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
: Vol. I. Manning as an Anglican. Vol. II. Manning as a Catholic. 
“The world to-day, more than ever before, insists on knowing the truth about the men whose lives are deemed wo thy of record. It has little patience with 


legends, even when consecrated by time and glorified by the genius of poetry. Still less will it allow the lives of its present-day worthies to be turned into 
legend and myth.”—New York Tribune, on Cardinal Manning. 3 


** We are sure that no hi- tory of the rel gious men and moyements of this century will be complete which does not give a high place among its authorities 
to Mr. Purcell’s ‘ Life of Cardinal Manning.’ ”—The Speaker. . 














Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. gigehanr- castes Sones g 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, 
oe With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, Collected and arranved by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $8.00. 
. (Ontform with Matthew Arnold's Complete Works.) 





AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


An inquiry into the materia! condition of the People, based upon Original and Contemporaneous Records. By PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE, author of “* The 
Plantation Negro as a F: eeman,” and Cort esponding Secretary of the Virginia Historica] Society. Witha map. 2 vols., crown 8vo. $6.00 net. 

*, A book that may be fairly termed unique from the viewpoint of exhaustive research in its particular field. . . . The mass as well as the extra- 

ordinary variety of material which enters into the economic bistory of Virginia in the colonial perio’ wiil be appreciated when we point out that these two 

volumes, each of which comprises some 600 pages, only cover the first ninety-three yea: s of the community’s existence.”— The Sun. 





The Child and“Childhood in Folk-Thought. 
(The Child in Primitive Calture.) By ALEZABDER FRAKOIB CHAMBERLAIN, Ba. A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1895), 
Pu.D.; Lecturer on Anthropology in Clar niversity; sometime Feliow 
in Modern Languages in University College, Toronto ; Bintow of the Ameri. | PY oe siege eter Pr niger of Rhetoric and English Literature im the 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, nivereity 0} nburgh. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
$8.00 net: 





BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


ENGLAND'S DARLING. 


By ALFRED AvsTIN, Poet Laureate. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* “ We cannot but think that this straightforward and simple poem will be well received by the public. The author makes no pretension to be a rival of 
Tennyson or Wordsworth, but he has told his story in an interesting manner, and with a dignity and modesty which will commend it to the reader.”—New 





ap ceataanal BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
THE TOWER OF BABEL. 12mo. $1.75. FORTUNATUS THE PESSIMIST. 12mo. $1.75. 
SAVONAROLA. 12mo. 81.75. MADONNA'S CHILD. i6mo. $1.00. 
PRINCE LUCIFER, 12mo. $1.75. THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. With Illustrations, 12mo. $2.50. 
THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 12mo. 81.75. IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. With Illustrations. 12mo. $2.50. 
LYRICAL POEMS. 12mo. 41.75. ENGLISH LYRICS. Edited by William Watson. Fourth Edition. 
NARRATIVE POEMS. 12mo. $1.7. 12mo. $1 25. 

German Songs of To-Day. Heredity and Christian Problems. The Divine Comedy of Dante, The Inferno. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Literary Notes, py | BY ag 6 Amony H. BraprorD, D.D. 12mo, cloth, | 4 Version in the Nine-Line Metre of Spenser. By 
ALEXANDEK TILLE, Ph.D., Lecturer on the Ger- \ 
man Language and Literature in the University GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, $1.80. 
of Glasguw. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 








New Book by Mahaffy. 
Seoond Edition. The Empire of the Ptolemies, ‘ aaa : 
By J. P. Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- Lectures on Art. Considerations on Painting. 
New Orleans: The Place and the People. | "7 lin; Hon. Bellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New 
Grace K1nG, Author of * Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Author of ** Prolegomena of Ancient History,” 
Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by “Social Life in Greece frum Homer to Menan- York. By Joun La FarGg. Square 12mo, cloth, 
Franogs E. Jonzgs. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. der,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. - gilt top, 81.25. 





Second Edition, 











* Mtee Rossetti has no superior among English women who have had the gift of poetry.”—George Saintsbury. 


NEW POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


erto Unpublished and Uncollected. Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL RossETT!I. With a Portrait after a Penci) Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 12mo, cloth. 
~_ sng $1.75. Large-paper Edition of 100 Numbered Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, $3.50 net. . , 
.", ‘T resolved to put into print any verses of hers which I could find, such as would sustain her poetical reputation, or be of substantial interest as showing 
the growth of her mind, | looked carefully through the materials which she had left behind her; found many things which I remembered, and others of which 
I knew little or nothing; and perceived that the amount of her unpublished verse was conviderably in excess of what 1 had surmised. The result is that I now 
present to the reader a rather large volume, and not, as I expected, a small one.”—Preface. 








Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. New Book by Professor Sayce, Jewish Ideals and Other Essays. 
Henry CaLpERwoop, LL.D., F.R.8.E.,Professor of SYD and Herodotos, | By Joszru Jacoss, Author of “ Studies in Jewish Sta- 
¥ Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Sec- The Egypt of the Hebrews + 4 tistics,” “The Jews in Angevin England,” and 
ond Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx and 816. Price, | By the Rev. A. H. Sayoz, Professor of Assyriology at “An In uiry into the History of the Jews in 
25 net. Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. Spain.” 8yo, cloth, pp. xviii and 212, $2.50. 
>’ 
Edited by Mr. Gladstone. The Modern Readers’ Bible, 


A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary 
The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. Form. Edi ed with an Iutroduction and Notes by RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
me M.A. (Camb ), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 
Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. - versity of oni 0 B mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. 
Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings, an Index to each Volume, and ow ys ° ae 
lated Observa- 
some Occasional Notes, also Prefatory Matter. Eeited by the Right Hon ea ? ggacama of Sayings and Poems embodying 


wee ©: yet, Aoeny Wat, Seem, S150 sm, Ecclesiastieus. A Miscellany including longer compositions, still embodying 
Vol. .—ANALOGY, etc. Vol. I1.—SERMONS, otc. only isolated Observations of Life. : 


MACIIUILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1896 


Men, Women and Books 
THE AWTHOR CRAFTSMAN 

Ir 1spone. The publishers have formed a League. The 
poor sweated victims of the author's greed have at last turned 
upon the oppressor. Mr. Gosse, on a memorable occasion, 
confusedly blending the tones of the prophet of righteous- 
ness with the accents of the political economist, admonished 
the greedy author that he was killing the goose with the 
golden eggs. And now the goose has resolved to be a 
goose no longer. The Authors’ Society, a sort of trade- 
union, has been answered by the creation of a Publish- 
ers’ Union, with all the delightful potentialities of a literary 
lock-out. It is time, therefore, for a person without preju- 
dice to say a word to both sides. 

With the spirit which prompted the creation of the Au- 
thors’ Society, Literature has nothing to do. To define Lit- 
erature exactly is not easy. , To say at what point words be- 
come or cease to be literature is a problem similar in kind 
to the sophistical Greek puzzle of saying at what point the 
few become many. Perhaps we shall find a solution by look- 
ing at the genesis and history of written words. Literature, 
we find, began as religion., The earliest books of every na- 
tion are sacred books. Herbert Spencer dwells on the ven- 
eration which the average person feels for the printed word, 
his almost touching belief in books and newspapers. “I 
read it in a book” is equivalent to saying ‘it is certainly 
true.” The great philosopher has failed to see that this in- 
stinct is a survival from the times when the only books were 
holy books. The first book published in Europe, as soon as 
printing was invented, was the Latin Bible—the Mazarin Bi- 
ble as it is called; and it is the Bible which is responsible 
for the beliefin print. Despite the degradation of the printed 
word to-day, there is something fine in this tenacious popu- 
lar instinct, as there is something ignoble in all Literature 
which palters with it. The Literature of every country is 
still sacred. The books of its sages and seers should still be 
holy books to it. The true man-of-letters always was and 
must always be a lay priest, even though he seem neither to 
preach nor to be religious in the popular sense of those terms. 

The qualities to be sought for in Literature are therefore 
inspiration and sincerity. The man-of-letters is born, not 
made. His place is in the Temple, and it is not his fault 
that the money-changers have set up their stalls there. 
But, in addition to these few chosen spirits, born in every 
age to be its teachers, there is an overwhelming multitude of 
writers called into being by the conditions of the time. These 
are the artists whom Stevenson likened to the “ Daughters of 
Joy.” They are cunning craftsmen, turning out what the 
public demands, without any priestly consciousness, and 
sometimes even without conscience, mere tradesmen with 
—at bottom—the souls of tradesmen. Their work has 
charm, but lacks significance. They write essays which are 
merely amusing, histories which are only facts, and stories 
which are only lies. The capacity of the world for reading 
the uninspired is truly astonishing, and the hundred worst 
books may be found in every bookseller’s window. Would 
that it were of books that Occam had written: “ Non sunt 
multiplicandi preter necessitatem”! The men who pro- 
duce these unnecessary books perform a necessary function, 
as things are. Why should they be less well treated than 
boot-makers or tailors, butchers or bakers or candlestick 
makers? Why should they not get as much as possible for 
their labors? Why should they not, like every other kind of 
working man, found a Labor Union? Indeed, instead of 
censuring these authors for trying to obtain a fair wage, I 
feel rather inclined to reproach them for not having more 


closely imitated the methods of Trades-Unionism, for not 
having welded the whole writing body into a strong associa- 
tion tor the enforcement of fair prices and the suppression of 
sweating, which is more monstrous and wide-spread in the lit- 
erary than in any other profession whatever, Such an organ- 
ization would be met by many difficulties, for writing differs 
from other species of skilled labor by the immense differences 
of individual talent, while from professions in which there are 
parallel variations of skill, ¢. g., law and medicine, it differs 
by the fact that there is no initial qualification (by examina- 
tion) attesting a minimum amount of skill. Not even gram- 
mar is necessary for authorship, or even for successful au- 
thorship. Besides which, writing is done by innumerable 
persons in their spare time—Literature is a world of inky- 
fingered blacklegs. Thus, writing admits neither of the 
union-fixed minimum wage of the manual laborer, nor of 
the etiquette. fixed fee of the professional; so that the meth- 
ods of the trade-union are only partially applicable to the 
ink-horny-handed sons of toil. But even the possible has 
not yet been achieved, so that the current idea of an organi- 
zation of the writing classes, against which publishers have 
had to gird up their loins to fight, has very little foundation. 
There is nothing but a registered dis-organization. What 
the publishers are really afraid of is not a Society, but a man, 
and that man a middle-man, no other than that terrible bo- 
gey, the agent, who drinks champagne out of their skulls, 
** & 
THE AUTHOR PRIEST 


So much for the author-craftsman. But what of the 
author priest? Do the commercial conditions apply to him? 
Certainly they do—with this important modification, that, 
while with the author-craftsman the commercial conditions 
may justly regulate the matter and manner of his work, with 
the author-priest the commercial conditions do not begin 
until he has completed his work. The state of the market, 
the condition of the public mind—these will have no influence 
on the work itself. Nota comma nor asyllable will he alter for 
all the gold of Afric. But, the manuscript once finished, the 
commercial considerations begin. The prophet has written 
his message, but the world has yet to hear it. Now, we can- 
not easily conceive Isaiah or Jeremiah hawking round his 
prophecies at the houses of publishers, or permitting a smart 
Yankee to syndicate them through the world, or even allow- 
ing popular magazines to dribble them out by monthly instal- 
ments. But the modern prophet has no housetop, and it is 
as difficult to imagine him moving his nation by voice alone 
as arranging with a local brother-seer to trumpet forth the 
great tidings simultaneously at New York in order to obtain 
the American copyright. Even if he should try to teach the 
people by word of mouth, there will be bare benches unless 
he charges for admission, as all lecturers will tell you. Peo- 
ple value at nothing what they can get for nothing ; and, as 
Stevenson suggested, “if we were charged so much a head 
for sunsets, or if God sent round a drum before the haw- 
thorns came in flower, what a work should we not make about 
their beauty!” No, the prophet cannot escape the commer- 
cial question. For, in order that his message may reach his 
age, it must be published, and publication cannot be achieved 
without expense. y 

Tolstot, himself, who gives his books freely to the world, 
cannot really save the public the expense of buying them. 
All he sacrifices is that comparatively small proportion of the 
returns which is claimed by the author in royalties ; he can- 
not eliminate the profits of the publisher, the bookseller, été, 
etc. For between the message and its hearers come a great’ 
number of intermediaries, many of them inevitable. We 
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will assume for the purposes of our analysis that our 
prophet is already popular. The hearers are waiting eagerly. 
Here is the manuscript, there are the readers. Problem—-to 
bring them together, This is the task of the publisher. 
Incidentally, the publisher employs the printer, bookbinder, 
etc.; but this part of the business, though usually undertaken 
by the publisher, does not necessarily belong to him. He is 
essentially only the distributor. In return for this function of 
distribution, whether it includes supervising mechanical pro- 
duction or not, the publisher is entitled to his payment. How 
much? Evidently,exactly as much asis made by capital and 
personal service in business generally. The shillings of the 
public are the gross returns for the book. These have to be 
divided between all the agents employed in producing the 
book—author, printer, binder, publisher, bookseller, etc. 
This is not literally what happens, but it is arithmetically true 
in the long run. How much for each? Evidently just as 

much as they can each get, for there is no right but might 

and nothing but tug-of-war. There is nothing absolute in 

the partition of profits: infinite action and reaction. While 

the costs of the mechanical part are comparatively stable, the 

relation of author and publisher oscillates ceaselessly ; and 

while the cautious publisher by the multiplicity of his trans- 

actions may rely upon an average of profits, like all business 

men plucking stability out of the heart of vicissitude, the 

author has nosuch surety. Between merit and reward there 

is in literature norelation. Just as the vulgar music hall singer 

may earn a larger income than the profoundest statesman, 

so may the tawdry tale-teller drive the thinker and artist 

out of the market. The artistic value of a book is therefore 

absolutely unrelated to the commercial value; but such 

commercial value as there is—to whom should it fall if not to 

theauthor? Like the other parties, he has a right to all he 

can get. 

An author’s income must be indeed difficult to adjudge. 
He is the manufacturer of a patent article—which only he 
can turn out. But he is also the vendor thereof, and his 
transactions involve sales of serial as well as book-rights 
synchronized in two or more countries—a tedious and deli- 
cate task. Anda great part of his business—“ the tributes 
that take up his time,” the MSS he has to read, etc.—must 
be conducted entirely without profit, or rather must be run ata 
loss. Who can determine what are the working expenses of 
so complex an industrial enterprise ? Anartist subtracts the 
cost of his models: may an author subtract the cost of the 
experiences which supply him with his material, and, if so, 
how are they to be estimated ?, Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. 
Anthony Hope both write historical. novels; but while the 
former buys and studies large quantities of books, and travels 
to see castles and battlefields, the latter professedly works 
from intuition. Are both these men's incomes to be treated 
alike ? . Goethe deliberately fell in love so as to write poems 
when the passion had subsided: how much should be de- 
ducted from his gross returns to cover the working expenses 
of his love.affairs? And even when we do not go about it in 
such cold blood, our art—is it not woven of our pain and our 
passion, our “emotions recollected in tranquillity”? Do 
these emotions cost us nothing? Do they not “ wear and 
tear” our system, justifying us in writing off 5 per cent. for 
depreciation in our machinery? Countless are the problems 
that arise out of this new view of authorship as an exact 

trade. Scientifically speaking, the author is a piece worker, 
whose productiveness is fitful and. temporary. However 
widely the fame of his business extend, he cannot extend it ; 
he cannot increase his output by adding new clerks or new 
branches: every order received means work for his own brain 
and his own hands. If, he keep other hands they are called 
ghosts, and such ghosts are frowned upon even by the Psychi- 
cal Society, No, the more I think of it, the more it is borne 
in: mane me that authors should be exempted from income 

if, indeed, the income itself should not rather 
edoetink for them (free of duty) .by a grateful Govern- 
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ment. Carlyle is said to haveclaimed exemption on the ground 
that the earnings of a writer are incalculable: it seems to me 
that it is rather the working expenses which are incalculable. 

‘I sometimes sit and yearn fur anything in the shape of an 
income that would come in,” wrote poor sick Stevenson ona 
languorous summer afternoon,—by the way, I hope his doc- 
tors’ expenses were deducted from his gross returns, as in- 
curred in order to keep the writing machinery going ; or did 
he perchance fly to Samoa to escape the tax. altogether?— 
“ Mine has all got to be gone and fished for with the immor- 
tal mind of man. WhatI want is the income that really 
comes in of itself, while all you have to do is just to blossom 
and exist, and sit on chairs.” Poor R. L. S.!—does it not 
make you think of “mighty poets in their misery dead”? 
Does it not—if you are more prosaic—bring home to you the 
absurdity of taxing professional incomes as though they were 
akin to those which “come in” to the happy folk who have 
but “to blossom and exist and sit on chairs”? And will 
you not, whoever you are, rejoice that the work done with 
so much art and conscience and suffering obtained, in 
Stevenson’s latter days, its highest possible money-reward 
through the much abhorred Agent? Why do not million- 
aires hear of the woes of authors and send them anonymous 
bank-notes? Why do not “national testimonials ” happen 
in the author’s lifetime in the shape of purses of gold? 
They are more digestible than posthumous stones. Alas! 
the author’s path is thorny enough. And it is against this 
jaded, unhappy creature that the publishers have had to make 
a Union! Well, well, there will soon be no Authors’ Union 
except the Workhouse. 


* * 
GIBSON’S DRAWINGS AND THE AMERICAN JOKE 


Whether there yet exists an “ American” literature is a 
moot point; but everybody admits that American humor is 
a distinctly new product. Its originality is said to consist in 
exaggeration. For my part, I think it is its originality that has 
been exaggerated. The most striking feature of the Ameri- 
can humorist is his sameness; he serves up daily the same 
old jokes, and his merit chiefly consists in his inexhaustible 
ingenuity in dressing them up afresh. England, according to 
Voltaire, has many religions, but only one sauce. America 
has only one joke, but many sauces. This one joke is the te- 
nacity of the young man’s attentions to the daughter of the 
reluctant father. England has several leading jokes-—all 
equally frequent and equally unamusing—the masher, the 
mother-in-law, and the endless epic of the latchkey. But as 
for America's leading joke, it is eclipse first and the rest no- 
where. A few others are, however, distinguishable on the 
field, There are the Jew joke, the tramp joke, the Irish 
joke, the German joke, the Chinese joke, the nigger joke, 
the cowboy joke, and the Farmer Hayseed joke—a weary 
treadmill indeed for the humorist to tread, though most of 
the steps represent internal political problems. In the hope 
of a new joke I turned to Charles Dana Gibson's “ Draw- 
ings,” which, by a happy innovation, Mr. Lane has published 
at the Bodley Head. It is a beautiful volume of beautiful 
drawings, beautifully reproduced. Mr. Gibson merits the 
pride with which his countrymen speak of him. He has 
created “‘the American girl,” and a charming creature she is, 
though modelled on an Irish girl, they will tell you in the 
Latin Quarter. I prefer his later freer manner to his earlier 
heavier manner, Equally at ease in society and street types, 
he doubles the parts of du Maurier and Phil May, while as a 
depicter of the Parisian scenes amid which he has made his 
home he is at his happiest. But how of the jokes? And 
how far is he “American”? Well, his leading joke is the 
desire of English noblemen to wed his “American girl” 
(which shows their good taste at least as much as their mer- 
cenariness); and this joke is obviously only one of the Pro- 
tean variations of the great American joke. There. is, 
indeed, the national paucity of humorous ideas about this 
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sketch-kook of his, and I gave up. counting the number ‘of 
times in which the figure of Cupid does symbolic duty, One 
drawing—“ That Restless Sea”—consists of nothing else. 
Another stock joke is the Englishman's imperviousness to 
the joke—which is perhaps why I can't see it. “When isa 
joke not a joke? When you are telling it toan Englishman.” 
Of the jokes I did understand, here are the newer :—*‘ ‘ Rob- 
inson is very anxious to marry again.’ ‘ Why, I didn't know 
his wife was dead,’ ‘She isn't. That’s the reason he is so 
anxious about it. She is with him now.’” (Mrs. Robinson 
is, of course, stout and spectacled, with one of Gibson’s best 
American girls in the background.) “* But, Ethel, how do 
you know that this young man loves you? Has he told you 
so?’ ‘Ohno,mamma! But if you could only see the way 
he looks at me when I am not looking at him!’” “ Bishop 
Gullem :—‘ My dear young lady, have you started in this 
year to do unto others as you would have them do unto you?’ 
Dear young lady :—* Yes, I’ve quit speaking to those Grigsby 
girls.’” “ Visitors:—‘She is at home? How provoking!’ 
Hostess :—‘ Horrors! Well,tell them I will be right down.’” 
These be good japes, but are they American ? The Parisian 
sketches are more undeniably home grown, for-is not Paris a 
Continental annex to America? 


I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
** Catholic Socialism *’ 
By Prof. F. S. Nitti. Translated from the Italian by M. Mackintosh. 
Macmillan & Co. 

IN THIS WORK Prof, Nitti of the University of Naples has pro- 
duced a work of extraordinary value to the student of current 
social questions. In the first four chapters he gives expression 
tohis conception of the nature and origin of the present social- 
istic movement, and of its relation to the genius of Christian- 
ity and to Christian life in preceding centuries. He writes 
in so fair a spirit, and his perception is usually so comprehen- 
sive and accurate, that he will not fail to command an intelli- 
gent appreciation, even for that part of his work, which, from 
its nature, is most likely to elicit criticism. As the element 
of speculation enters largely into this earlier part, 1t is but 
natural that those whose point of view differs from his own 
should dissent from some of his positions. It will be the 
judgment of many that the author is not always happy in 
his choice of the masters he is pleased to follow, and in the 
implicit confidence he places in them. For example, his 
interpretation of the attitude of Jesus towards wealth, and of 
the character of early Christian communism, is unquestion- 
ingly adopted from Renan, though the brilliant French 
writer’s qualifications for interpreting either the spirit or the 
life of Jesus are not universally regarded as of the highest. 

Prof. Nitti is also open to the criticism of writing with the 
besetting bias of the specialist, who is prone to the persuasion 
that the secret of the universe is to be found exclusively 
within his department. He is an economist, and seems to 
liave reached the conclusion that all the events of history 
which are of any special significance have resulted principally 
from the operation of economic forces. We find a some- 
what startling illustration of this in his assertion that “ we 
may, without any fear of exaggeration, affirm that most of the 
great schisms and conflicts by which the Catholic Church has 
been torn were simply economic conflicts.” Such an 
utterance as this, coupled with the names of Wycliffe and 
Huss, and followed shortly by the further announcement 
that “the Lutheran Reformation was in reality a religious 
teform in favor of the interests of the wealthy classes in 
Germany,” might easily be regarded as discrediting either 
the writer's information or his candor. Has he never heard 
of conscience and the tremendous power of religious con- 
viction ? The same bias appears again in the declaration 
that “slavery became milder and gradually disappeared, not 
so much through the diffusion of Christianity, as because it 
had become economically burdensome to society.” Can it 
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be that the story of American slavery has been so soon 
forgotten? But these blemishes are superficial, and detract 
but little from the real value of the work. 

In the remaining eight chapters, which constitute the bulk 
of the volume, we have an interesting and instructive presen- 
tation of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward 
modern socialism, as indicated by the action and utterances 
of its leading dignitaries in the various countries of Europe. 
These chapters are most enlightening. No one who would 
be well informed as to the spirit and aims of the socialistic 
movement, the results already accomplished, the probable 
necessity of state interference for the relief of ‘existing 
economic evils, or the relation which really exists between 
socialism and practical Christianity, can afford to neglect 
to read them, The information they contain is not to be 
found elsewhere in the English language. Much light is 
thrown, also, upon some of the intricate political problems 
of the day. In an editorial note in one of our brightest and 
most reliable periodicals, treating of the attitude of the’ 
clerical party in Vienna toward certain questions of the hour, 
it was stated that men of clerical sympathies may be honest 
anti-Semites; they can hardly be honest socialists. Had 
the writer been familiar with the facts which Prof. Nitti 
brings to light, he would have understood that in Vienna, 
and in Austria generally, anti-Semitism and socialism are 
substantially one ; and that many clericals are among the 
leaders of the socialistic movement. | 

In connection with his account of the socialistic sym- 
pathies and activities of leading’ Roman Catholic church- 
men, our author takes occasion to contrast the attitude 
toward pressing social questions of the Catholic and Prot 
estant churches—not at all to the advantage of the latter. 
His strictures are applicable rather to the state churches of 
Europe than to the Protestant churches of this country, and 
some exception may: be taken to his estimate of the spirit 
and tendencies of Protestantism. His observations, ‘how- 
ever, as to the relative facilities which the Catholic and Prot- 
estant bodies possess for the express on of any sentiment or 
the adoption of any attitude toward socialism, are most 
just. It is certainly true that “the various Protestant bodies 
are wanting in organic unity; they have no head. Each 
Protestant clergyman acts upon his own impulse, without 
any direct control from his superiors. When the clergy of 
the Reformed Church interest themselves in the social ques- 
tion, they but contribute their own individual action, and, 
even supposing that action in common were possible among 
them, there could be no unity of direction,” It is at least 
true that such unity of direction could only be secured with 
much difficulty, As a result of its more perfect organization, 
it has been possible for the Catholic Church to be more 
prompt in officially recognizing the pressure of social in- 
equalities, and in giving authoritative expression to its sym- 
pathy with the oppressed. This fact may, perhaps, have led 
to the inference that its clergy are moved by a deeper and 
more sympathetic interest in the unfortunate than is felt by 
their Protestant brethren. But whether they are truly in 
deeper sympathy with the laboring classes than the repre- 
sentatives of Protestant Christianity, whether the controlling 
principles of the Catholic Church are likely to be ultimately 
more helpful to the less favored classes than those which 
Protestantism represents, cannot be determined in this way. 
The advantage of the Catholic Church, in this matter, is the 
advantaye of organization, which facilitates prompt action, 
but does not necessarily secure the greatest ultimate ben- 
efits. 

The literary qualities of the book are of a high order, and 
the work of the translator has evidently been well done. ‘A 
single exception in the prevalent clearness of style is the 
vagueness attaching to the use of the term “socialiem.” This 
is ina measure justified by the assertion that socialism is not 
a fixed and determinate system, but rather a movement that 
is continually undergoing modification: Still, there might 
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well have been sufficient definition to assure the reader at 
once whether the author is referring to equal distribution of 
property, state regulation of industries, the common posses- 
sion of capital, or a broad paternalism. But in general his 
style is terse, lucid and vivacious, and the book is eminently 
readable. This volume will do much to secure an apprecia- 
tive reception for the series of books treating of all the prin- 
cipal forms of modern socialism, which Prof. Nitti intends to 
publish in the future. 





Henry Kingsley’s Novels 
4 New Edition. Vol. 1il.: The Hillyars and the Burtons. 
Lock & Bowden, 

We Have already had occasion to refer to the renascence 
of Henry Kingsley, some of his best novels having been re- 
printed a year or more ago in a neat pocket edition. An- 
other new and handsome edition, which is to include all the 
novels, is now in course of publication: The first volume, 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” contained an interesting prefatory bio- 

aphical note by Clement K. Shorter, illustrated by Herbert 
Railton ; and the volume now before us has an illustrated 
preface from the same pen and pencil, upon the Old Church 
at Chelsea, which plays soimportant a part in the novel. The 
five full-page illustrations are views of the church and church- 
yard, including Sir Thomas More’s Chantry, the Pulpit and 
West End, the South Aisle, the Chained Books, and the 
Grave of Woodfall, publisher of the “ Junius” Letters, 

The father of the three Kingsley brothers was for many 
yeats a rector at Chelsea; and the church, though rarely 
visited by American tourists, is almost unrivalled in Lon- 
don for its historical memories, It inspired this brilliant 
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novel, which has been called “the prose epic” of the local- 


The Hillyars are said to represent the Lawrences, 
whose quaint tombs are in the church, the most notice- 
able being that of Thomas Lawrence, who died in 1681, 
and whose monument bears a kneeling group of his family 
with the babes lying beside them. His daughter, Mrs, Col- 
vill, has a separate monument, representing her as rising 
from the grave in her winding-sheet. There is also a grand 
monument to Lady Cheyne, whose name is perpetuated in 
Cheyne Walk and Row, and who was famous in her youth 
for her gallant defence of her father’s house against the 
Roundheads. And what memories gather about the tomb 
of Jane Dudley, Duchess of Northumberland, mother-in-law 
of Lady Jane Grey and mother of Robert Dudley, the great 
Earl of Leicester, the most noted of her thirteen children! 
Sir Thomas More’s tomb was erected by himself in his life- 
time, but not in the part of the church where it now stands; 
and it is doubtful whether his headless body lies below, or in 
St. Peter’s Chapel at the Tower, where he was executed. 
His head, which his daughter Margaret preserved and 
“clasped in her last trance,” is far away in St. Dunstan’s 
Church at Canterbury. The long inscription on More's 
monument (it would fill a column of Zhe Critic) was written 
by himself, and contains arecord of every important fact in 
his life except its tragical end. The mother of “Holy 
Geor ge Herbert” is also buried here, but has no monument ; 
and the same is true of the Laureate Shadwell, Dryden’s 
Mac Flecknoe. Dr. Donne preached the funeral sermon of 
Lady Herbert, and Izaak Walton was one of the congre- 
gation, The chained books inthe south aisle include a copy 
of the famous “ Vinegar Bible,” the Homilies and Foxe’s 
* Book of Martyrs”—huge volumes:heavily bound in leather, 
with massive clasps, and chains which allow them to be 
lowered to a desk under the case in which they are kept. 

In the churchyard among other graves are those of the 
mother of Fletcher the dramatist, of Woodfall the publisher, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Chamberlayne, author of the “ Anglie 
Notitia,” and his daughter Anne—a‘‘new woman” of that 
olden time, who, as her epitaph narrates, ‘‘long declined 
wedlock, and, aspiring above her sex and age, fought under 
her brother with arms and manly attire, in a fire-ship against 
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the French, on June 30,1690: a maiden heroine,” But, 
alas! she “did not grow in cOurage with her years; for she 
soon after consented to marry one John Spraggs, and then 
died in childbirth.” She was only twenty-three when she 
fought against the French, and her death occurred the next 
year. On Dr. Chamberlayne’s tomb, by the by, we read the 
curious statement that “ he was so studious of good to all 
men, and especially to posterity, that he ordered some of his 
books covered with wax, to be buried with him, which may 
be of use in time to come.” Posterity has apparently 
assumed that it was for its “good” to leave them buried. 
The example of the considerate doctor might well be com- 
mended to many writers of our time; andthe sanctity of 
their graves would probably be similarly respected by future 
generations. 

But if we linger thus in the precincts of the ancient church 
we shall have no space for the modern novelist; but what 
needs he any lengthy comment or commendation? His 
books have already been dug up after the burial of nearly 
half a century—an age, in these “fast” times; and that fact 
alone is their ample eulogy. This elegant edition is proof 
that their resurrection is no rash venture, and we predict that 
many years will elapse ere they are again consigned to tem- 
porary oblivion. 





*¢ Gustavus Adolphus ’’ 

A History of the Art of War fromits Revival after the Middle Ages to 
the End of the Spanish Succession War, with a Detasled Account of the 
Campaigns of the Great Swede, and of the most famous Campaigns of 
Turenne, Condé, Eugene and Marlborough. By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THIS IS THE FOURTH volume in the series on Great Cap- 

tains, ‘“ Read, re-read the history of their eighty-eight cam- 

paigns,” wrote the last of them of his predecessors; and 
these words Col. Dodge has taken as his motto. Accord- 
ingly he makes no attempt to cover the history of war in 
this series, but rather to indicate the origin and growth of 
what to-day we call the art of war. His work is in reality only 
the story of the campaigns of those léaders whose deeds have 
created that art. Six epoch-making representatives were 
chosen, three from ancient and three from modern times— 

Alexander, .Czsar, Hannibal, Gustavus, Frederick the Great 

and Napoleon—and about each of these are grouped such 

leaders as illustrate the military evolutions of their period. 

While there was much war during the middle ages and early 

modern times, Col. Dodge finds little to write about in the 

development of the art. So but three short chapters are given 
to a sketch of changes between the battle of Adrianople and 
the seventeenth century. These are concerned mainly with 
the rise of cavalry, and: later with the reappearance of in- 
fantry, together with certain tactical changes of the sixteenth 
century. Half the remaining 800 pages are given to the work 
of Gustavus, the father of the modern art of war. Then fol- 
low discussions of Cromwell, Turenne, Condé, Wrangel, 

Prince Eugene and Marlborough. 

The book is almost entirely given up to military details, 
and perhaps this was to be expected. There can be little 
question, however, that more extensive reference to civil af- 
fairs, which are so intimately associated with military pro- 
cedures, would have made these chapters more attractive to 
students and readers generally. Even those civilians who 
are greatly interested in military history may not care to 
make a very continuous study of such details as are here 
given. There are short passages, here and there, of personal 
description and analysis of the character and worth of the 
several leaders, and they are refreshing; nevertheless, even 
this sort of material seems to be foreign to the writer’s pri- 
mary aim. ‘The main adverse criticism is in connection with 
a feature which at first blush one might think very perfect. 
There are 237 charts, maps, plans of battles and tactical 
manceuvres, cuts of uniforms, arms and weapons. This wealth 
of illustration should be sufficient ; but there is, after all, not 
a great deal of satisfaction in using the maps, the plans of 
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battles, or the one comparatively small, colorless, eye-de- 
stroying general map that follows the index. The reader 
feels glad that all these guide-posts are there, but wishes they 
were plainer and more complete. Onthe whole, however, 
little else than favorable criticism should be offered. In this 
series is found the first attempt to give an encyclopedic, yet 
systematic and logical, view of just such facts as the student 
of military history is often puzzled about, and, more than 
that, puzzled to know where to find the truth concerning 
them. These volumes will surely prove valuable for refer- 
ence, and in that respect the well-earned, scholarly reputa- 
tion of their author will but give them additional worth. 





** Means and Ends of Education "’ 
By F. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, A.C. McClurg & Co. 

BisHoP SPALDING puts into this work a fair share of his 
characteristic brilliancy and eloquence. In his chapters on 
‘* Truth and Love” are to be found epigrams of rare beauty 
and wisdom ; indeed, it would be difficult to point to a more 
exalted and delightful expression of the two fundamental 
ideas in education. Our author's appreciation of the spirit 
of the present reform movements in education appears in 
such sentences as these :—‘“ As the dead cannot produce the 
live, so mechanical minds, however much they may be able 
to drill, train and instruct, cannot educate.” ‘Learn to 
think, and thou shalt easily learn tolive.” He grows extrav- 
agant in his praise of woman, and demands for her the broadest 
and most liberal educational privileges, declaring that ‘* There 
is not a religion, a philosophy, a science, an art for man, and 
another for woman.” But should women vote? Bishop 
Spalding hesitates. He says that ‘the smartness and self- 
assertiveness of American women are already excessive,” and 
fears that participation in the vulgarity of political life would 
only emphasize their lack of “repose, serenity and self-re- 
straint,” His arraignment of politics is fierce. _“‘Do not 
public men, like public women, sell themselves, though in a 
different way ?” is one of his caustic sentences. 

In his treatment of public-school education, the Bishop 
pronounces showy buildings, costly apparatus, improved 
methods and text-books as small items. “What we need 
above all things,” he declares, “is a living, loving, illu- 
mined human being who has deep faith in the power of edu- 
cation and a real desire to bring it to bear upon those who 
are intrusted to him,’’ He thinks our besetting sin is dis- 
honesty. ‘Our religion itself seems to lack that highest kind 
of honesty, the downright and thorough sincerity which is its 
life-breath.” Although he is willing to assume and accept as a 
fact that our theological differences make it impossible to in- 
troduce the teaching of any religious creed into the public 
schools, he sees the need of the religious element in educa- 
tion. He thinks schools without religion produce “ com- 
monplace and vulgar men,” and bring about the “ deteriora- 
tion of the national type.” He seesa marked tendency to 
rest the science of education upon biology. He thinks that 
Americans and American churches ignore creeds, and as- 
serts that a church without a creed is a body without articu- 
lation. He finds that “there is even a disposition to treat 
doubts of the truth of Christianity as a mark of intellectual 
vigor, and sometimes as a sign of religious sincerity.” 





** King Stork and King Log”’ 
A Study of Modern Russia, By Stepniak. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons 

THE SUDDEN and tragic death of Stepniak (the name un- 
der which Sergius Mikhdilovich Kravchinsky was so long 
known to the public) invests this last work of his with not a 
little of the interest of his strange history and striking per- 
sonality. It seems scarcely more than a year or two, yet 
thirteen of them have hurried by, since Londoners interested 
in foreign literature saw exposed for sale in the shop win- 
dows a small volume of 290 pages, in light-drab paper cover, 
bearing the title “La Russia Sotterranea.” This book, 
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issued in Milan from the pen of a Russian exile domiciled 
in Switzerland, attracted the attention of a few readers of 
Italian, and the time soon came-when its ,vivid pictures of 
revolutionary life and methods found a publisher willing to 
reproduce them in English. “‘ Underground Russia ” proved 
to be the forerunner of the arch-revolutionist himself. He 
settled in the sounding world-metropolis, and for over a dec- 
ade devoted his remarkable powers to the work of carrying 
on, so far as it could be done by propaganda at a distance, 
the work of political renaissance in Russia. In this he had 
from the first the support of friends who paid eager testi- 
mony to his force of character, the purity of his patriotism 
and his unswerving singleness of purpose. With a body 
robust and agile, of which prodigies could easily be imag- 
ined, of poetical temperament, yet with a scholarly mind 
rich in resources, he was well fitted to win adherents to the 
cause which he made his own. 

His writings showed that combination of the ideal ele- 
ment with the positive, scientific spirit which is eminently 
characteristic of the Russian Slav. He had, moreover, an 
effective style, the polemic of which both anecdote and 
raillery lightened without at all weakening its solid founda- 
tion of fact. His command of information about Russia 
was noteworthy, even for a native; and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his main positions regarding Siberian exile and 
the personnel of the revolutionary movement more than con- 
firmed by an independent and altogether impartial witness, 
Mr, George Kennan, Much of the interest of Stepniak’s 
books springs from their disclosures of facts that might 
otherwise have remained unknown for years save to the 
readers of the “ underground ” Russian press in Switzerland, 
or to the relatives of the victims and their intimates, Pos- 
sessing something of the value of “annual reports,” they 
have been all the more welcome, because they have defeated 
the prohibition which the Tsar's government imposes upon 
this kind of news.. We find in the two volumes of the pres- 
ent work, for example, not only the complete story of such 
outrages as the massacre at Yakutsk and the fatal flogging 
at Ust-Kard4, but also details of the latest abuses of the 
prison and exile system. Blundering and stupidity almost 
incredible, official license and barbarity, physical punish- 
ments little short of actual torture, and, finally, the arbitrari- 
ness of procedure—the widespread proizvo/, so much dreaded 
in Russia,—all these are laid before the reader, not in a spirit 
of sensationalism, but simply to show him that a new Tsar 
does not make free institutions where centuries of despotism 
have been, and that, though the dates and names are changed, 
it is the same system as that which confronted him when 
first he supped off Russian horrors, 

Then there is the historical side of the book. Stepniak 
sketches in their salient outlines the chief events of the 
reign of Alexander III., and we read not only of the condi- 
tion of the peasants, but of the persecution of the Jews and 
Stundists, of the harrassing of Poland and the Lutheran 
provinces, and of the practical destruction of the autonomy 
of Finland. Among many chapters on important topics, . 
there is one of peculiar interest, in which the author de- 
scribes that rise of the social conscience among the educated 
classes which led to the “ pilgrimage to the people” in the 
seventies. The whole course of the so-called * Nihilistic” 
movement is here treated in a way which is alive with sug- 
gestion and value even for special students of the subject. 
In its later chapters the work throws considerable light on 
the prospects of reform in Russia. From the present con- 
dition of the Empire, as Stepniak saw it, there is little hope 
of any change from above. The rebuff given by Nicholas 
II. to the provincial assemblies, which mildly voiced the 
national aspirations, sent that wave of disappointment 
through Russia which finds its natural reflection in these 
pages. It put the policy of reaction, temporarily adopted in 
1881, en permanence, and stamped the new régime with a 
spirit of ‘relentless, implacable hostility towards the whole 
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f enlightened, educated Russia.” With the peasantry on 
he high road to a new serfdom, with the Jews and Stundists 
still under the ban, with popular.education discouraged and 
intellectual honesty exiled or imprisoned, and with a hide- 
und bureaucracy, difficult if not impossible to control, it 
seems, indeed, as though a pessimistic view of the situation 
were one’s only resource. And Stepniak draws his darkest 
picture as : 
‘¢ when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.”’ 

_ But Russia is growing, and somewhere in the heart of its 
silent masses there are the germs of progress and the 
promptings of hope. The reformers have themselves under- 
gone a conversion. They no longer rely on terrorism to 
force the hand of autocracy, and their justification of less 
Objectionable forms of conspiracy is obviously based on the 
advantage of them as means of propaganda. ‘The prospect 
ofa “ palace revolution” may be dismissed from considera- 
tion; nor are there yet any reliable signs of the military 
rising on which stress is laid in the present volume. And 
now that the policy of dynamite has been abandoned—not 
because of its immorality, but because of its inexpediency,— 
the only course open to extremists and moderates alike is 
Clearly that of agitation and propaganda. ‘It is for the 
whole of the liberal opposition,” says the author, “to avail 
itself of the weakness of the present government by broad 
and general protest which will compel the autocracy to yield 
or to make open war upon the whole of Russian society.” 
This means, if it means anything, that evolutionary social 
and intellectual forces are to be depended upon; and when 
this same liberal opposition shows that it has the courage of 
its opinions, the Russians may be safely trusted to work out 
their own salvation. In the meantime they will never cease 
to need that sympathy and support of foreign opinion which 
Stepniak did so much to arouse in their behalf. 





‘*Chronicles of Uganda” 
By the Rev. A, P. Ashe, A.D. F. Randolph & Co, 

Wuo WOULD have believed, twenty years ago, that the 
heart of Africa, whence flow its fertilizing arteries of fresh 
water, would be a part of Christendom as to religion, and 
within the British Empire as to politics? Yetsoit is. The 
banner of “the Lion of the tribe of Judah” was borne, first of 
all, into this marvelous lake region, and the martyr’s blood 
quickly became the seed of a Christian church. Then followed, 
in a continuous train, explorer, prospector and merchant. Soon 
the armies of drilled native soldiers under British officers 
came into view, and in another book, issued in the autumn of 
1895, we have readof the hoisting of the Union Jack and the 
proclamation of a British protectorate over Uganda. Books 
of biography, history, travel, exploration and military adven- 
ture, to say nothing of missionary reports and volumes of 
speculative and practical statecraft, have issued from the 
pens of men who have visited, lived or died in this region of 
continuing fascination. Altogether appropriate, then, and 
not at all premature, is this volume, which finally gives the 

‘ continuous story of this growth of spiritual and political 
empire. The author is a member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and has already written the biographies of two of 
the kings of Uganda. The story, from Speke to Sir Gerard 
Portal, is one of the dominion of the mighty over the weak, 
and is written in blood, yet one who has the power of im- 
agination to put himself in the place of an Englishman, can 
easily understand why it seems so necessary for the British 
flag to be planted in so many of the dark places of the earth. 

The writer incontestably proves that much of the blood- 
shed was caused by the uncertainty entertained in Uganda 
as to the ultimate action of England with regard to with- 
drawal from the scene, and the possibility of the resumption 
of the old practices of perennial murder, tribal fights and the 
slavetrade. Side by side with the story of the resorts on the 

part of Christians to the extremest violence, the author 
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narrates with graphic vigor the triumphs of the Gospel under 
the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. Some of the 
mostfascinating parts of the book are those giving Mr: Ashe’s 
personal adventures, or those of other travelers. 1n discussing 
the tremendous destructive power of the tetze fly, the author 
offers a suggestion that may solve this standing problem 
with which Afiican colonization must reckon, The tetze fly 
not only can keep whole vast regions inaccessible to animals 
useful to man, but can even drain a human being as dry as a 
red herring. How to get rid of these demons of the air is a 
question over which travelers and zodlogists have long pon- 
dered. Curiously enough, the old dogma of vicarious sac- 
rifice comes in for a new application. The author, a practical 
colonist as well as theologian and missionary, believes that large 
herds of domestic cattle or numbers of horses might be brought 
in safely through a fly district, provided one or two of the 
beasts would, by concentrating the flies on their bodies, suffer 
so much as to lead to their death. It is remarkable that big 
game, which is always found in herds, does not suffer fatally 
from the flies. No one can fully understand the meaning of 
“ Beelzebub, Lord of Flies,” until he gets into Africa. 

The bicycle is now quite common in the Dark Continent. 
One of the exhilarating things of African travel is to be chased 
by three big lions, and to escape from them by means of wheels 
and pneumatic tires. In his narrative of Mackay and Han- 
nington and of Mwanga the Bloody, Mr. Ashe gives a vivid 
summary of the well-known story of their death, and rehearses 
compactly and luminously the history of the various cam- 
paigns which led to the assumption of British authority over 
the whole of this once disturbed region. He who would under- ° 
stand the whole story of Central African politics, the collision 
of Mohammedan and Christian principles and politics, the 
work of Christianity and education, missionary life, and the 
striking personalities that have been voluntarily transferred 
from the comforts and'culture of Europe to the discomfort 
and rawness of Central Africa, and who would realize both 
the difficulties and the triumphs of missionary life,will find this 
book one of unusual interest. It is evident that Africa fur- 
nishes the great game-field of the world ; that itis the rich- 
est in animal life of all of the continents, and is probably 
the most fascinating, not to say seductive, of all the great 
missionary fields, It is evident, also, that there is a good 
deal of work yet to do forthe Aborigines’ Protection So- 
ciety, for the tendency, among both white military men and 
the Africans themselves, to try the latest mechanism of mur- 
der on man as well as beast, is apparently still unchecked. 
There is a plenty of illustrations and a good index. 





‘The United Church of the United States "’ 
By Prof. Charles Woodruff Shields, Charles Scribner's Sons 

LIKE FLAKES OF snow in December are the printed hopes 
and prayers of Christians of varied: names for the unity of, the 
Church of Christ. Most of them, as they fall upon the rushing 
river of public interest, are like the poet’s, ‘ta moment white, 
then gone forever." ‘Not so, we imagine, is the earnest, schol- 
arly, well-thought and well-wrought work of Prof. Shields of 
Princeton. Comparatively few men in the United States are 
better equipped by the special studies ofa lifetime to grasp and 
handle the gréat theme treated in this work. With most of Dr. 
Shields’s postulates we have been made well acquainted through 
the pages of Zhe Century. Whatimpresses us, as we read again 
these pages, is the candor and fairness of the author, who does 
not for a moment conceal or make light of the difficulties. He 
sets before us the various claims of doctrine, polity, worship, 
ritualism and estheticism, presents briefly, but fairly, the views 
of leaders in various denominations, scrutinizes and weighs the 
claims of each body of Christians, and then discusses in full de- 
tail, from all points of view, the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral. 
By the great majority of historical students and Christian-minded 
churchmen of various names, it seems practically agreed that the 
historic Presbyterate and the historie Episcopate have equal 
claims. The chapter on the historic liturgy and the historic 
churches is a strong argument for Christian union; while the so- 
ciological question of church unity is treated with fulness and 
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eloquence of facts. Dr. Shields believes that the problems of 
American society, if solved at all, can only be solved by one 
united church of the United States, and that, if the unity of 
Christendom is Utopian, then Christianity itself is Utopian. His 
book is strong and manly, but we doubt whether the churches 
will: yet be melted together anywhere or anyhow except in the 
furnace of affliction. The average church member or ecclesiastic 
is too little of a Christian and knows not yet enough of Christ 
to reach forward to, or even to want, Christian unity, without a 
good deal of chastening and purging. 





‘¢ Famous Leaders Among Women” 
By Sarah K. Bolton. With Portraits. 7. Y. Crowell & Co. 


MRS, BOLTON seems to have taken out a sort of copyright on 
the word ‘‘ Famous,” for here is her twelfth volume bearing that 
adjective in its title. She may well contemplate with satisfaction 
the long array of biographies that represent ten years of faithful 
labor, for it has been labor both pleasing in itself, and gratifying 
from the consciousness that its results have given pleasure to 
thousands of readers. Her ‘‘Famous”’ characters have included 
poor boys, girls, scientists, statesmen, authors, artists, typical 
women, voyagers and explorers, and leaders in thought and ac- 
tion. The latest addition to the series is quite as entertaining as 
any of its predecessors. How could it be otherwise, when such 
‘*Famous Leaders Among Women” as Mme, de Maintenon, 
Mme. Le Brun, Dolly Madison,’ Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, 
Catherine Booth, Lady Henry Somerset, Queen Victoria and 





JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Catharine II. sit for their portraits to an artist with hand so prac- 
ticed ? The mere mention of the names indicates sufficiently the 
interesting nature of the sketches. 

The author could scarcely have grouped any other nine women 
with so little in common, and yet each so potent a force in her 
Particular sphere. Some of the narratives border upon the ro- 
mantic and marvelous. A girl, born in a prison, where her father 
was atoning for his misdeeds, becomes the most influential woman 
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of French history.. There have been few abler monarchs than 
‘*the Star of the North,” who raised Russia to its rank among 
the leading powers of the world, No less attractive are the sto- 
ries of humbler yet equally useful lives, which touch our own times. 
By many the spirited sketches of Mrs, Booth and the Salvation 
Army, of Lady Henry Somerset and her reforms, and of the 
three Americans, will be regarded as the best part of the volume. 


The portrait of Mrs, Howe given here is taken from the book 
under review. 





Religious and Theological Literature 

‘*StT, PAUL's CONCEPTION of Christianity,” by Alexander B, 
Bruce, D.D,, is in some regards an entirely new and original 
contribution to the literature of Paulinism. He compares St. 
Paul’s teaching with the teachings of Jesus that are recorded in 
the Synoptical Gospels, and infers from this comparison that the 
Pauline conception of the righteousness of God does not occur 
in the Gospels. In reference to the significance of the death of 
Jesus, it appears that Paul had lost sight of its ethical significance, 
because his mind was occupied with its philosophical, or theo- 
logical, aspect. In a similar way, Paul was hampered in his the- 
ory of sonship by an artificial theory of adoption, from which he did 
not rid himself. Finally it would seem, as Dr. Bruce points out, 
that Paul never got more than occasional glimpses of the idea of 
growth as the method of the existence and manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God both within and without. Inthe course of his dis- 
cussion this writer introduces several pregnant notions, one of 
which is that Paul’s conversion began at the stoning of St. 
Stephen and was working during the entire interval between the 
martyrdom of Stephen and the journey'to Damascus. In one of 
its aspects this book is a criticism of Wendt's ‘‘ Teaching of 
Jesus ” and some other recent works in the domain of Paulinism. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons,)———AN INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION 
to the study of Paulinism are the two theses presented to the 
Hartford Theological Seminary for the degree of Doctor in Phi- 
losophy by the Rev. Myron W. Adams, on ‘St. Paul's Vocabu- 
lary” and ‘*St. Paul as a Former of Words.” While work of 
this sort is technical, it is fundamental and indispensable to the 
study of the subject. (Hartford: Seminary-Press,) 

eo. % 

THE HISTORY OF the Tractarian revival has been abundantly 
written in what concerned its academic side and its influence on 
great minds, The names of Newman and Church and Mozley 
and Liddon and Ward are sufficient guarantees for the combined 
thoroughness and brilliancy with which this portion of the work 
has been done; but outside of a few comparatively little-known 
biographies, there has been a lack of details on the other side of 
the.movement, scarcely less interesting in its way—on the influ- 
ence which the newly recovered principles exerted over plain, 
every-day people throughout the length and breadth of Englard. 
There was room, therefore, for such a book as the late Mr, G, 
Wakeling (he died before its publication) has given us in ‘‘ The 
Oxford Movement: Sketches and Recollections.” It is full of 
reminiscences, chiefly arranged “by localities, of scores of the less 
famous men of the movement, clergy and lay people alike, and of 
details of quiet, unromantic lives made beautiful by unswerving 
devotion to the great principles which inspired them. In spite of 
its looseness of arrangement, which allows some pages to be little 
more than strings of names, and its acknowledged incomplete- 
ness, which passes by such typical churches as St. Barnabas’s, 
Oxford, and St. Saviour’s, Leeds, with a bare mention, to members 
of the Church of England and its daughter communion in Amer- 
ica, ‘‘the remembrance of the various works and workers,” as 
Lord Nelson says in his introduction, ‘‘ must ever be of great and 
pleasing interest.” (Macmillan & Co.) 

* * * 


THE POSITION OF Prof. W. H, Green of Princeton, with 
reference to the historical criticism of the Pentateuch, is generally 
known. In ‘‘ The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch”’ he sets 
forth the reasons for his view of the matter, His theory of in- 
spiration is the starting-point of all his reasonings about the sub- 
ject. If that theory is entirely true, his reasonings are sound, and 
we must abandon the historical critical study of Holy Scripture, 
or renounce our faithin Christianity— perhaps in the supernatural, 
though the latter part of the dilemma is not as clear to us asit 
appears to be to Dr. Green. His method of meeting his op- 
ponents is the negative one. We mean that, instead of taking up 
the Pentateuch, and in a constructive way demonstrating carefully 
and circumstantially its unity and Mosaic authorship, Dr. Green 











prefers to try to put his enemies in a hole.. This method of refu« 
tation is highly satisfactory to a large class of minds. To them 
we commend this work. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) —— BRITTON 
H, TaBor’s ‘‘ Skepticism Assailed’’ will, we fear, convert very 
few sceptics, though it may gain the approval: of believers. 
Taking for granted exactly what the sceptic doubts, the author 
leaves the real question at issue entirely untouched. There are 
fifty-five illustrations—all of them reproductions of Gustave Doré’s 
Bible illustrations, which the publisher has omitted tp state. 
(New York: S. S.Wood Pub. Co;) 


+ * * 


THE PERIOD immediately preceding the English Reformation 
calls for a more accurate examination than has hitherto beengiven 
to it.. The conditions of the times were such as to originate a 
biased judgment in their successors, It was natural that the men 
of the Reformation and early post-Reformation periods should 
fail to appreciate the character and achievements of those who lived 
in the generation beforethem.. ‘‘ The Life of John Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” has received careful treatment at the hands 
of his latest biographer, R. I. Woodhouse, M.A., who is altogether 
accurate in saying that the man who ‘‘ put an end to the wars of 
the Roses”’ was ‘‘the most remarkable Englishman of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century.” The writer gives a careful account 
of the career of the Cardinal who was Privy Counsellor and Lord 
Chancellor under Henry VII. We get in this book a new and in- 
teresting picture of life. in England during the reigns of Edward 
IV., Richard .III,,.and Henry II. During the reign of Richard, 
Morton was attainted for high treason, but was allowed to escape 
from. prison and to take flight to Flanders. After Richard’s death 
on. Bosworth field, Morton was recalled and promoted by Henry 
VII. to his high honors. As Lord Chancellor, Morton displayed 
considerable ability.. His most important piece of legislation was 
the statute relieving from pains of treason all who act under a de 
Sacto king: - Mr. Woodhouse sifts the testimony given to the char- 
acter of Morton, and clears him from the stigma that has rested 
upon his name. © This is a serious historical study, and its matter 
and method are both beyond criticism. The index is insufficient. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

®t ot 


THE EXTREME TEACHING of the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings that prevailed from the time of the Tudors and culmi- 
nated under the Stuarts, bore its religious fruit at the event of the 
abdication. of James II., in the sect of the Non-Jurors. The dif- 
ficulty of the Non-Jurors was both theological and ethical; they 
could not understand how anyone not of the royal. house of Stuart 
could be recognized as legitimate sovereign of England, and, be- 
sides, they did not see how, when they had once taken the oath 
of allegiance to a monarch of that house, they could transfer their 
allegiance to another dynasty, unless the Stuarts themselves ab- 
solved them from their oath. The mistake of the Non-Jurors was 
that they confounded the office with the person. Among them 
were some of the most saintly names in the English Church, and 
not least saintly was the Rev. John Kettlewell, whose life has been 
written by the author of ‘‘ Nicholas Ferrar, his Household and 
His Friends,"” The character of this work on ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of John Kettlewell’’ may beinferred from the fact that it has 
been edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, some time of Clewer. The 
‘*advanced”’ party in the Anglican communion looks upon the 
Non-Jurors as those who handed on the torch of true catholicity 
through an indifferent and Erastian period of the Church's life. 
If ever some one undertakes to write the annals of the High 
Church party in the Church of England, he will find that the Non- 
Jurors fill a large part of the period between the abdication of the 
Stuarts and the accession of Queen Victoria. Curiously enough, 
their influence combined with German transcendentalism to give 
birth to the Oxford Movement. One cannot help seeing in this 
** Life of Kettlewell” how sincerely righteous was the man, even 
though limited in his intellectual horizon. The author has written 
in a style not brilliant but clear, and-the subject itself is one that 
sheds a glamor of romance over every page. As an essay in bi- 
“ography, this work is commendable in form and execution. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

* 


* * 


‘* THE CHURCH CLUB LECTURES for 1895" were upon the 
subject of ‘* Christian Unity and the Bishops’ Declaration.” The 
lecturers devoted themselves to the interpretation of the ‘‘ Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral,” which is to say, to the proposition of the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in England and America for 
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Christian Union. The opinion of Bishop Gailor is that ‘*to de- 
nounce this declaration of the Bishops as a sectarian effort of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to absorb other Christian denomina- 
tions, or to look upon the movement as anything else than unsel- 
fish, generous and full of the spirit of Christ, is to confess to 
blind prejudice and real indifference to the re-union of the Chis- 
tian world.” This statement of the young assistant Bishop of 
Tennessee, dogmatic as it is, gives the key-note of the lectures of 
this volume. They are unreservedly ecclesiastical and represent 
a cast of mind just now largely dominant in the Christian churches. 
It is a conservatism aroused by the extremes of liberal theology 
and of rational Biblical criticism. The history of the develop- 
ment of Christian thought demonstrates that this condition of re- 
ligious opinion has hitherto arisen and been dominant just before 
each organic or constructive period in the intellectual life of the 
Church, It is the natural protest of the old thought against its 
own extinction. (E, & J. B. Young & Co.) 


* * 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER Movement for Foreign Missions 
gives evidence of its vigorous life by the issue of a handbook for 
all interested in the Christianization of India, ‘* The Cross inthe 
Land of the Trident,’’ by Harlan P, Beach, formerly a missionary 
in China, and now Educational Secretary of the Movement, con- 
tains in about 100 pages a condensed mass-of well-arranged in- 
formation for the future missionary, including a survey of the his- 
tory, common life and religious condition of the peoples in India. 
The average missionary it not called to work among philosophers, 
scholars, or men who write theses in theology, but rather among 
the common people, whose clothing is generally as scant as their 
intellectual furnishings. In most of India, where ‘‘children and 
the legs of a stool do not feel cold,”’ and where, until eight years 
of age, the chief clothing of boys and girls consists of a necklace, 
a charm and a string about the waist with a few bells attached, 
missionary work is largely outdoors, Thisis the right kind of 
book for the prospective soldier of the Cross who sets his face 
toward ‘‘the Wonderland of the East.’”’ The man who can 
preach winningly, teach effectively, heal the sick, use well his pen, 
turn his hand to mechanical work, and who loves Christ and his 
fellow men, is sure to succeed, if this book contains truth, which 
we believe it does, We recommend it heartily to students. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


* 


* * 


THE REV. ANDREW MURRAY, who has been for many months 
in our country, is a clergyman of Scotch and Dutch descent liv- 
ing in South Africa. Most of his writings are in Dutch, but he 
preaches and writes also in English. His father’s greatest legacy 
to South Africa was his family; five of his sons became devoted 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church, and four of his daugh- 
ters ministers’ wives. Andrew, after studying in South Africa 
and at Utrecht in Holland, became a pastor in one of the ‘‘col- 
legiate"’ or many-pastored Dutch churches of South Africa, but 
later gathered a church in which he alone preached. He is the 
founder of the Huguenot Seminary at Wellington, in which about 
two hundred young ladies from all parts of South Africa are edu- 
cated by American ladies, graduates of Mount Holyoke. Indeed, 
it is Mr. Murray's history and personality that form the secret of 
his wonderful influence as a preacher. His little book, ‘‘ Have 
Mercy Upon Me,” is a very simple, but beautiful, exposition of 
the Fifty-first Psalm, arranged under thirty-one chapters for as 
many days inthe month. It will admirably serve all Christians 
who desire to enter into the spirit of this great Miserere. With- 
out the slightest suggestion of criticism or erudition, the author 
applies the words of David, and before each of the tive divisions 
of his book quotes the Scottish Psalter, with its quaint rhyme and 
phraseology. (A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


* * * 


IN HIS ‘* The Essential Man,” Dr, George Croswell Cressey 
discusses the subject of personal immortality in the light of rea- 
son. He believes strongly in the persistence of mind or soul apart 
from the material organism with which it is associated. He 
teaches, also, that scientific theories rest ultimately upon faith— 
faith in the essential reason and truthfulness of the universe, upon 
which rest also our moral and religious beliefs. The book is sug- 
gestive and an aid to reflection to those who have lost their foun- 
dations of religious belief in personal immortality, and who seek 
another basis. (Boston: Geo, E. Ellis.)——IN AN AGREEABLE, 
sensible fashion, free from cant and unreason, the Rev. George 
A. Gordon of the Old South Church has mapped out, in ‘* The 
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Witness to Immortality," the grounds for belief in a future exist- 
ence, according to the surveys of prophets, poets, philosophers 
and religious thinkers. He has, im fine, stated the question 
broadly and feelingly. ‘‘Belief in immortality,” he says, ** will 
one day become inevitable. Inevitableness of belief is the goal 
toward which history is moving, and we who live in the present 
are in the midst of this sublime tendency.” By resting his case 
on this cardinal article of his faith, the author appeals to every 
thoughtful mind, whatever its degree of religiosity or its mode of 
assent. Some of the illustrations are somewhat unsuitable to an 
essay, acceptable as they would be in the pulpit; but the good 
taste and Catholic sympathy of the book will commend it to the 
reader who ponders what he reads. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


» »* * 


BY CAREFUL COLLATION, sifting and winnowing of the statutes, 
charters and constitutions of the American colonies and states, 
Mr. Isaac A. Cornelison has furnished a valuable monograph on 
‘¢ The Relation of Religion to the Civil Government in the United 
States of America.”’. In the view of this author, our country is a 
state without a church, but not without areligion. The first part of 
his volume is historical, dealing with the colonies; the second treats 
of the states and the national Constitution. Thethird and most 
valuable portion is a question of theory, ‘‘ What ought to be the 
relation of Christian religion to civil governments in the United 
States?” Here the author gives a digest of legislation and of the 
interpretations by the courts. He shows the duties of the govern- 
ment as expressed in American traditions, history and present 
pubtic opinion, and points out its limitations in matters of religion. 
The fact that, since in our country no titles of nobility can be 
granted, nor any sort of entail legalized, accumulated wealth will 
tend more and more to flow into charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, is finally brought out by the author, who deserves the 
‘thanks of all students of this vital question for his painstaking, and 
especially for his dispassionate temper. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


*._ * * 


‘¢ THE CHILDREN, the Church, and the Communion,” by Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, consists of two sermons to children, setting forth the nature, 
purpose and benefits of the church, and of its chief ordinance. 
These discourses are in every way admirable, and come very near 
to one’s ideal of an address to the young. The author has evi- 
dently made a study of child-nature, appreciates its needs, and 
knows how to shape his thought and languageto meet them, The 
themes here discussed are among the most abstruse and profound 
in the range of theology, and yet Dr. Hall brings them within the 
comprehension of the youngest. If he has other addresses of a 
similar nature in his portfolio, he should not withhold them from 
a larger audience. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) PARAPHRASING 
the Gospel narratives for children is an established industry. We 
consider it unnecessary, for the story of Jesus is told with such 
simple majesty in the New Testament that every child may un- 
derstand it. Anew book of this kind is ‘‘ Antipas, Son of Chuza, 
and Others Whom Jesus Loved,” by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
It is a very conscientious effort, but we question the taste of somie 
of the expressions anent Jesus laid in the mouths of the charac- 
ters in this book, such as ‘‘that young man has a future before 
him.” (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.)——-THE AUTHOR of the 
successful ‘‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,” Mr. Robert Bird, 
has told the story of ‘‘ Joseph the Dreamer” for children. -We 
cannot say that he has succeeded particularly well in his account 
of Potiphar’s wickedness, but, with that one exception, the book 
is well done. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) : 





Borchgrevink the Explorer 


MR. CARSTEN EGEBERG BORCHGREVINK, the Antarctic ex- 
plorer who was the hero of the Sixth International Geographical 
Congress, held in London last summer, was born at Christiania 

_ in 1864, his mother being an Englishwoman, From early child- 
hood he manifested a strong love of adventure and the sea, finally 
succeeding in obtaining his father’s consent to make a trip to this 
country ‘* before the mast.” His captain was requested to make 
life as hard for him as possible, in order to cure him of his adven- 
turous taste. But notwithstanding the hardships of the trip, 


. young Borchgrevink returned home more in love than ever with 
his chosen calling, and it was with a heavy heart that he resumed, . 
at his father’s command, his studies at the Gjerston College in 
Christiania. 


Upon their completion he visited France, Germany 
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and Denmark, finally settling down in Dresden to continue his 
scientific studies. ‘hen, about eight years ago, he sailed for 
Sydney, N. S. W., on a Norwegian vessel, and upon his arrival 
went to Brisbane, where he was attached, first to the Survey De- 
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partment, and then to the Forestry Department, of the Colony. 
During this period he climbed Mount Lindsay, being the first to 
achieve this feat. He acted for a while as teacher of science and 
modern languages at the Cooerwull Academy, and shortly after- 
ward, having been requested by members of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of Victoria to accompany the whaler Antarctic in their 
behalf, refused the invitation, but shipped on the vessel as a seal- 
shooter and seaman. The results of this trip he narrated at the 
meeting in London, suppressing all account of the hardship of 
life aboard a whaling-vessel, 

Mr. Borchgrevink is at present in this country, and will makea 
lecturing-tour under the management of Major J. B, Pond, 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J, ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘* Thanks !"’ etc. in Shakespeare.—A lady correspondent in 
New Albany, Ind., writes as follows :— 

‘«Fastidious persons who object to a certain familiar use of the 
word ‘thanks’ will, perhaps, be a trifle disturbed to learn that 
Shakespeare admitted the obnoxious form of responsive courtesy 
to his lines. In.‘ Troilus and Cressida ' (iii. 3. 260), Thersites, 
describing to Achilles the perturbed mental condition of Ajax, 
says i— 

** * He knows not me: I said ‘‘ Good morrow, Ajax,’ and he replies :— 
‘* Thanks, Agamemnon,” What think you of this man that takes me for 
the general?’ 

‘From time to time, elsewhere, have been noted many so- 
called ‘slang phrases’ of the present day, which occur in the 
Shakespeare plays. After Hamlet’s meeting with the Ghost 


(i. 5. 107), the outraged and indignant youth cries :— 


‘¢*My tables—meet it is I set it down 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be 
So, Uncle, there you are.’ 


so in Denmark ; 
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‘*In ‘Cymbeline’ (iii. 4.51), Imogen, defending herself to Pis- 
anio, says accusingly of her husband :— 

** *Some jay of Italy 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him.’ 

‘* Had that latter-day gigantic toy, the Ferris Wheel, a, prototype 
inthe Elizabethan age? It is strongly suggestedin ‘ Hamlet’ (iii. 
3. 15), when Rosencrantz says to the King :— 

‘** The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 

What’s near it withit; #78 a massy wheel 

Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortised and adjoined : which, when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin.’” 
The use of *‘ Thanks!” referred to in this note was common 
enough in Shakespeare’s day, as it probably has been ever since. 
Whether it can now be forced out of use remainsto beseen, If it 
ceases to be tolerated in good society, the fact that Shakespeare 
puts it into the mouth of his characters cannot fairly be quoted in 
its fayor. Most of the instances.of modern slang cited from 
Shakespeare are mere verbal coincidences ; like ‘‘ too thin,” which 
somebody, has traced to ‘* Henry VIII.” (v. 3. 125) :— 

** But know I come not 

To hear such flattery now, and in my presence : 

They are ¢oo thin and bare to hide offences.” 
There the phrase is a simple and natural metaphor, as it contin- 
ued to be in speech and writing until recently, when by vulgar 
iteration it lapsed into slang. 

Jn the ‘‘ Cymbeline:”’ passage, ‘* jay” is a similar metaphor, 
used as in ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ (iii. 3. 44), where 
Mistress Ford says of Falstaff, ** We'll teach him to know turtles 
from jays.”” The jay came to be the symbol of a harlot, as the 
turtle-dove of a chaste and faithful wife. The modern slang use 
of jay must have had a different origin. 

The description of the Ferris Wheel in ‘t Hamlet’’ illustrates a 
large class of amusing coincidences; like ‘‘ an engine not port- 
able” in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” (ii. 3.'144), ‘‘ Rocky Mount- 
ains” in ‘2 Henry IV.” (iv, 1. 188), etc. 





The First Folio in the Newberry Library.—Mr. Charles A. 
Herpich repeats in a letter to the editors of this paper the state- 
ment made by him some time ago (see 7he Critic, Jan. 11, Feb. 
1) that the late Dr, Poole of the Newberry Library ‘* certainly ex- 
pressed to me his conviction that the book was not a genuine 
First Folio.’’ He proposes, further, ‘‘to clear the matter up,” 
that the Trustees of the Library send the volume to him or to the 
Librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, when he ‘will 
undertake to prove” his statement. 





The Lounger 


THE NUMBER of eminent English and American authors, ora- 
tors, etc,, dead since the first number of 7he Critic appeared, as 
shown in the retrospect published in these columns on Jan. 18, 
is really startling. It includes, in England, Tennyson, Browning 
and Arnold, Freeman, Carlyle and Froude, Darwin, Tyndall and 
Huxley, Anthony Trollope and Robert Louis Stevenson; and, in 
America, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Whit- 
man, Parkman, Curtis, Beecher. France, too, has lost Hugo, 
Taine, Renan. During no other period of fifteen years have so 
many of the literary lights of this century been extinguished. It 
is easy to ask who is to replace them. It is less easy to answer. 


* * * 


IT SEEMS TO ME that the unsuccessful author is the most un- 
reasonable person in the world. He is never willing to lay his un- 
success at the door of fate, but goes directly with it to the door 
of the publisher and there lays it down, Not only does he lay it 
there, but he calls the whole world to see how he has been 
wronged, and who has done him the wrong. I did not have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s article in the January is- 
sue of The Authors’ Journal, but have just read the reply to it in 
the February number of that periodical. Mr. Fawcett has a griev- 
ance, and that grievance appears to be that he is not a popular 
author; and he, like the others, blames the publishers and the edi- 
tors for this unhappy situation. 1 can understand an author who 
has never found a publisher cherishing a mild grudge against that 
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class for their denseness in not recognizing his genius, but I can- 
not see how a writer who has published several books can. hold 
the publishing fraternity responsible for his failure to secure pop- 
ularity. 

a” * * 


IN MY OPINION the public, and the public alone, is responsible. 
Mr. Fawcett has been writing novels of all kinds for a number of 
years, and the public certainly knows him.and his work, If it 
wants him, it will have him, for the publishers will give the public 
what it wants—that is what they are in business for. They are 
not an organized band formed for the sole purpose of squelching 
the popular author, asso many unpopular authors suppose. I do 
not like to set up my own commonsense as superior to that of 
Mr. Fawcett, or any author with a grievance, but it does seem to 
me that, if 1 were so fortunate as to get a book published and so 
unfortunate as not to have it sell, I should hardly blame the 
publisher for that misfortune, or think him a curmudgeon if he 
preferred to publish the books of an author that the public wanted 
to read. I might rail at the bad taste of the public, but I do not 
see how I could have any quarrel with the publisher, In the 
course of my life I have tried my hand at play-writing, and have 
had my plays produced by capable actors, but they were not suc- 
cessful. Never for one moment have I blamed actors or man- 
agers for this, but have attributed it entirely to the mistaken judg- 
ment of the public, The managers and the actors gave me my 
chance, but fortune, in the shape of public approval, did not smile 
upon my work. That is all there is init. 1 donot think that I 
was the victim of a conspiracy, and I often wonder why writers of 
books should not feel the same way. 


* * 


MISS MARGARET LEE, the author of several well-written but 
not successful novels—not successful from the standpoint of pop- 
ularity, 1 mean,—has a paper in the same number of Zhe Authors’ 
Journal, in which she writes entertainingly on the subject of her 
attempts to scale ‘‘ The American Parnassus.”’ She began her 
ascent in the old days, when the absence of an international copy- 
right law made climbing particularly hard for an American 
writer, and more especially for one who had done nothing to at- 
tract the attention of the public, She met with many rebuffs, and 
in a number of instances was treated most unfairly. But since 
those unhappy days she has written and published a novel, 
‘* Divorce,” which was not only read by Mr. Gladstone, but 
called forth a most complimentary letter from him. That, One 
might suppose, should have been a pretty good start for a 
young writer, but it does not seem to have made Miss Lee’s books 
sought after by the publishers, According to her statement, 
the English author stands in the way of an American author's 
success as much to-day as in the days of no international copy- 
right, and piracy, It is the simultaneous-publication clause in the 
law that makes the great troublenow, sheargues. I have noticed 
that there is always some reason but the real one ready to be as- 
signed by the unsuccessful author. That Miss Lee sees writers 
who have not half her gifts succeed I am quite ready to believe, 
but that is because public taste is not infallible. The public often 
makes as great mistakes as do the publishers, in the judgment of 
books. This is to be expected, for it is the history of the world. 
An author who suffers from this unkind fate may feel sore, but 1 


really do not see how he can blame anyone but the public, after 
all, 


* * % 


Now, AS FOR there being any discrimination against American 
authors, that is all nonsense. In the line of my business I am 
brought in almost daily contact with publishers, and they, know- 
ing that I am also brought into constant contact with authors, are 
always asking me, ‘‘Haven’t you some American author for 
us? We want American authors badly, but can’t get them. ” 
I am convinced that the demand for American writers is greater 
than the supply. No one is foolish enough to think that any 
sane publisher means amy author, so long as he is an American. 
What he means is an American author no better and no worse 
than the average English author. The American publisher has to 
pay as much and more for the English author, so why would he 
not prefer the native article? One might as well say that the 
Messrs. Harper, for example, discriminate in favor of Miss 
Wilkins because her name is Wilkins, as declare that the Ameri- 


can publisher discriminates in favor of English authors because 
they are English. 


* * * 
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IT IS NOT.a little singular that it has remained for two \Ameri- 
cans to catch the spirit of Oxford and hold it with their pens. 
These two are Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and Mr. Logan 
Smith—the one in verse, the other in prose. I am not saying 
this because they are Americans, but because I have seen it re- 
peatedly stated in the English papers. Mr. Logan Smith’s book 
has received the highest praise from some of the best critics, many 
of whom have said that he has caught the spirit of the City of 
Spires as no one has caught it before, which is saying a good 
deal. Mr. Logan Smith is a Philadelphian, and the son of 
Hannah Whitall Smith, the well-known expounder of the By 


* * * 


THE LONDON Daily Graphic, in commenting upon a para- 
graph which appeared in thiscolumn, some time ago, concerning 
the pay of literary workers, smiles at the idea of $5000 a year 
being regarded as a small income, I never said that it wasa 
smallincome, What I did say was that it was small in propor- 
tion to the demands upon it. It would be good pay for a bach- 
elor, but not for a gentleman of family, The Graphic closes its 
remarks by saying, ‘‘we know of scores of literary workers in 
London, who, in the historic phrase of the cabman, ‘ wish that 
they had half the complaint’ of the new pauvers of New York.” 
From the GrapAic's point of view, $5000 a year is a good deal of 
money, for the Graphic is a London paper, and $2500 a year in 
London is equal to $5000 in New York. A family.man with 
$5000 a year in this city cannot afford to live in a house, as I have 
said before; in London he could afford a very good house. I 
know of one man-of-letters in London, for example, who has a 
house that I would be proud to live in,-and all he pays is 5o0/. a 
year. This may not include rates and taxes—I hope for the sake 
of the landlord that it does not, —but even with those expenses 
added the rent would be pretty low. Where in New York could 
he get a house, or even a flat, for such a price ? 

* 


I KNOW OF another literary worker in London, who has an 
apartment such as could not be had in New York at any price, and 
he pays 150/. for it. Apartments are higher in proportion in 
London than houses.. When I speak of large and small incomes, 
I speak comparatively. Before the war, $5000 a year would have 
‘been considered little short of riches, even in New York, but times 
have changed. Everything is more expensive, nothing more so 
than education. In those days public schools were considered 
good enough for most children, no matter how rich their parents 
might be. It is not so to-day. Very few parents are willing to 
send their children to public schools, if they can possibly afford to 
send them to private institutions.. Now, private schools in New 
York are expensive luxuries.. In fact, everything that a person 
of refined tastes wants in New York is expensive, and he is kept 
in a constant state of nervous strain, Our English cousins know 
mothing about it—everything runs on greased wheels for them. 
They take life easy, and they grow fat while we grow lean. 


- London Letter 


THE DEATH OF Sir Frederic Leighton came, at the Jast, in its 
least expected hour. After passing more than once through the 
shadow of death, he was believed by his intimate friends to be 
once more in the sunshine of convalescence; it was generally hoped 
that he had many years of activity still before him. Finally, the 
Telapse was sudden, and the general public had not so much as 
heard that he was ill, when the placards of the evening papers con- 
fronted home-farers with the announcement of his death. The 
news brought its shock; and the week which is now intervening 
between his death and Monday's ceremony at St. Paul's Cathedral 
has given us time to consider the extent of our loss, It is, indeed, 
averyreal one. Sir Frederic Leighton was not only a conscien- 
tious and, in many respects, a most distinguished artist; he was 
above all things an influence in the art of his day, and a magnifi- 
cent leader of his Academy. We are reminded by certain super- 
ior journalists in art, whose own performances are confined to lim- 
ited and unstimulating fields, that Leighton never ‘‘ formed a 
school.”’ - It is an easy ptrase, and it is possible to apply it to the 
late President's life-work with a semblance of justification. But 
if he never founded a school, he at least led one, and led it with 
judgment and with dignity. 

_ Two interests divided his heart of hearts: the interest of art, 
and the interest of his Academy; and it is not insignificant that 
his last thought was given to the latter, ‘*Give my love to the 
“Academy,” were the last words to pass his lips; and it is not un- 


* * 
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just to say of him that, much as he loved art, he loved his Acad- 


emy more. His interest in it was essentially human; it was not 
only the artist, but the man, that he encouraged. Whatever new 
seemed to him helpful and sincere, for that he had a ready wel- 
come. He enjoyed, indeed, the privilege of the man who has 
founded no particular school: every variety of work, So long as it 
w s vital, commanded his sympathy, Small wonder that, in re- 
turn for his affection, his Academy loved its President. Already, 
when men are beginning to canvass the probabilities of 
succession, it is appreciated that, whoever is to succeed him, it 
remains impossible to fill his place. There is no man with his 
imposing presence, with his fine, unprejudiced appreciation; no 
man equally acceptable to every school of artists; no man, perhaps, 
with an equal power of accepting every school himself. Leighton 
was a great and reverend figure-head among artists; and at the 
present moment the number of these great figures is, in every 
field of activity, lamentably decimated. We have the rank and 
file: honest.and worthy yeomen of the guard; but where are the 
leaders? Tennyson, the puissant figure-head in poetry, is at rest 
by Chaucer and by Dryden. Gladstone, the courageous leader of 
a baffled cause, the figure-head in politics, has retired from the 
arena. And now, Leighton, the dictator of art, resigns his man- 
tle to another. It matters little who that other may be. He 
may prove, and not improbably, as true an artist; he cannot be 
so unquestionably a leader, The day of the leaders is dying. 
They have labored, and other men enter into their labors. Suc- 
cessors come: the '‘ great mundane movement goes on”: but the 
truth remains inevitable, Forthe moment, at any. rate, there are 
none to take their place. 

When the young spirits of the Incorporated Society of Authors 
filed into Hanover Square, on Monday, to hear Mr. Hall Caine’s 
account of his expedition in the cause of Canadian copyright, they 
were surprised. to see Sir William Martin Conway modestly con- 
cealing himself in the body of the room, and Mr. Rider Haggard 
occupying the Chair, with a bluff and genial dignity, It seems 
that early in the afternoon Sir Martin Conway had resigned his 
Chairmanship; and, within a few moments of his election to fill 
the vacant place, Mr. Haggard had been called upon to officiate 
in the welcome to Mr. Caine. The choice of the new Chairman is 
altogether admirable. Mr. Haggard, who has endured unpar- 
alleled adventures as the presiding authority at political meetings, 
is the very man to keep his head and his judgment, when called 
upon to discriminate between conflicting and inextricable interests. 
He is also an excellent speaker, and an extremely popular man, 
and he presided on Monday with tact and adroitness. 

There was a fairly large attendance to meet Mr. Caine, and the 
welcome extended to him was hearty and sincere, His task was 
no easy one. Half the authors present had probably but the 
haziest notion of the difficulties of Canadian copyright; and to ex- 
plain these difficulties, and at the sametime to interest his hearers, 
was a complex business enough. It must be said at once that 
Mr. Caine’s address was admirable. Lucid and informative, it 
was at the same time studded with little picturesque touches, and 
lit up by little flashes of humor; and Mr. Caine spoke with re- 
markable, if somewhat excessive, modesty of his own performances, 
It was apparent, however, that he had effected a good deal, and 
effected it by the exercise of an ingenious diplomacy. Mr, Arthur 
a Beckett moved a vote of thanks to him, which was seconded by 
Mr. J. A. Stewart, the editor of 7he Publishers’ Circular. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Moncure D. Conway, as representative of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors in New York, made a statement depre- 
cating the action of the Copyright Bill of 1891, which he described 
as ‘legalizing piracy.” Mr. Caine replied by quoting letters from 
the leading publishers and authors of America, which tended to 
show that Mr. Conway's views were not generally shared by . 
American authors. The meeting then broke up; and Mr. Caine 
to-day returned to the Isle of Man, where he is understood to be 
busily engaged upon his next long novel, which is to see the light 
in The Windsor Magazine some time during the next few 
months. His visit to London was a thoroughly valuable one, for 
it has cleared up many misconceptions concerning the Canadian 
question, and has, moreover, given a rational and regulated com- 
plexion to the feverish comment of those newspapers which pub- 
lished rather fulsome and unconsidered accounts of Mr, Caine’s ex- 
pedition. It is now quite clear that Mr. Caine did good work ~ 
upon the other side, and did it in a thoroughly sensible fash- 
ion. 


LONDON, 31 Jan, 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH., 
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Notes From Paris 


MME, BLANC (‘‘ Th. Bentzon”) is still actively engaged in work- 
ing her American mine. Octave Thanet is to be the subject of 
an article in an early number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, tobe 
followed in the same periodical by another on Mary Wilkins; 
while M. Armand Colin’s new Revue pour les Jeunes Filles, an at- 
tempt to give French girls something better in the way of period- 
icals than they have had in the past, is publishing fromthe same 
pen a series of papers on American girls, to be succeeded by a 
number of sketches of some of our celebrated women. 

Mr. Henry Harrisse has been reaping in a field where he is 
seldom found, He has just completed in French a biography, 
some five or six hundred pages thick, of Prévost—not he of *‘ Les 
Demi-Vierges,” but the author of that not less ‘’risky,"’ though 
now classic story, ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” and of some two hundred 
other volumes; for the Abbé Prévost was perhaps the most fecund 
French writer of the eighteenth century. Mr. Harrisse presents 
many new facts in his hero’s strange life, based, as might be ex- 

d from him, on fresh documents, and publishes many ined- 
ted letters of Prévost, one of them being in excellent English. 
Mr, Harrisse puts an end to the legend that Prévost was nearly 
killed while the surgeon was performing what was intended to be 
a post-mortem examination, and proves that he died, if 1 remem- 
ber rightly, from the bursting of a blood-vessel. 

Mr. Moncure D, Conway is in town. He tells me that just 
before leaving London he sent over to the Messrs. Putnam the 
fourth and final volume of ‘‘ Thomas Paine’s Writings.”  Al- 
though the larger portion will be occupied by Paine’s religious 
works, none of which have appeared in any of the previous vol- 
umes, there will be found in this closing one an appendix, con- 
taining essays not of a religious character, and many of them not 
inferior to those which found place in the earlier volumes. There 
will be an autobiographical letter of Paine’s, discovered recently, and 
several papers not included in any previous collection of his works 

The tragic and untimely death of Stepniak, the other day, led 
me to run over a little bundle of correspondence that I received 
from him from time to time, a few years ago, I think this, from 
the back of a postcard, deserves transcribing:—‘‘I saw Mr. 
Kennan in London after his return from Siberia, and on seeing 
him I understood how and why he could have collected, in so com- 
"coq d short a time, such an amount of information. As to 

is articles in Zhe Century, | consider them to be Zpochen-ma- 
chende, as the Germans have it,” 

Though I was not at M. Jules Lemaitre’s ‘‘ reception,” yester- 
day—the promised ticket may not have been sent, there is such a 
demand for them,—I can see in my mind's eye how the affair 
went off, and venture to say that everybody was, as usual, more 
or less bored; for, though nobody ever dares admit it, these Aca- 
demic ceremonies really are tiresome things. Much pleasanter 
was my little chat, a few evenings ago, with the ‘‘ récipiendaire,” 
cozily ensconced in his large, well-tapestried study, just off of the 
Champs-Elysées. On my way home! recalled how, scarcely more 
than ten years ago, when he first came up to Paris from Grenoble, 
he was almost unknown, save to a little mes of university friends ; 
how he then lived in a more than modest /ogement, away over in 
the Rue Gay-Lussac; how he was only too glad to accept every 
chance to place any kind of article anywhere; how he was still 
clinging to his university chair in the provinces till he found if he 
could stand alone in the great capital; and how now he could de- 
cline, for lack of time, with thanks—for I know he did so re- 
cently—an invitation of a New York periodical, accompanied by 
a two-hundred-dollar proffered honorarium, to write a paper on a 
theme of which he is master. The truth is, Lemaitre is doing 
too much work. I would not say that the quality of what he is 
now turning out shows it, but his physical condition does. His 
hair has grown much grayer and thinner since I saw him a few 
months ago, and he looks far from strong. He tells me, by the 
way, that a selection from his works is soon to appear for the first 
time in English in the United States, under the auspices of a Bal- 
timore translator. 

M. Clémenceau—who, since his defeat at the elections of 1893, 
has become as active a journalist as he was formerly a deputy— 
is correcting the proofs of another volume to be made up of con- 
- tributions which originally appeared in his newspaper, La /ustice. 

It will be a pendant to his ‘‘ La Mélée Sociale,"’ which attracted 
considerable attention in political circles when it appeared, a year 
or more ago. 

M. Armand Colin, one of the most energetic of the younger 
generation of Paris publishers, grew quite enthusiastic, the other 
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day, over a forthcoming story by that rising novelist, Paul Adam. 
He says it is free from the objectionable features of much of the 
contemporary French fiction, and is powerful withal. I see, by 
the way, that M. Adam finishes in the latest number of the Vou- 
velle Revue a story, which I believe—I have not read it myself— 
is considered excellent. M. Colin is the publisher of the Paris 
edition of the new tri-lingual monthly, Cosmopolis, which has 
secured considerable attention from. the French press; and the 
secretary, or perhaps it would be nearer correct in English tosay, 
the French editor, is M. André Lichtenberger, Docteur-és-letires, 
who brought out here a few months ago a scholarly book on the 
socialism of the last century. 

The Bibliotheque Universelle of Lausanne, the leading Swiss 
monthly, entered upon the second century of its existence with its 
January number, a remarkable example of magazine longevity. 

The once famous Galignani’s Messenger has just undergone 
another transformation. It is now known as the Dazly Messenger, 
with the sub-title, ‘‘late the Galignani Messenger.”’ At the end 
of the present year, this sub-title is to be dropped, and then the 
venerable name of Galignani-will finally disappear from this sheet, 
which was in existence before the. battle of Waterloo, from whose 
pages Byron learned that he had waked and found himself famous, 
to whose columns Thackeray once contributed regularly, and to 
whose hospitality Sumner did not hesitate to have recourse when, 
sailing home at the outbreak of the Civil War, he wished to pub- 
lish to Europe a defense of the North. The Galignani book-store 
still exists, but even that has been on sale for some years, while 
the patronymic has almost died out among the descendants of the 
two original brothers, the hyphenized form, Jeancourt-Galignani, 
being all there is now left of it. 


PARIS, 17 Jan, 1896. THEODORE STANTON. 


The Drama 
Sarah Bernhardt as Magda 


SUDERMANN'S DOMESTIC melodrama, ‘‘ Magda, ’’ which Sarah 
Bernhardt gave in Abbey's Theatre, last week, has been per- 
formed here now in German, English and French, and further 
familiarity with it does not modify the conviction, previously ex- 
pressed here, that its value—except for the opportunities which 
the part of the heroine affords to an emotional actress—has been 
greatly exaggerated, Thatit is well written, cleverly arranged and 
theatrically effective, may be granted, but the picture of social life 
it presents is not true, at all events outside of Germany, while as 
a study of human character in general it is full of obvious contra- 
dictionsand exaggerations. The dramatist, in a word, has invented 
his conditions to fit his theories, without reference to probabili- 
ties or proportion. Of course, Mme. Bernhardt makes of 
Magda a striking theatrical figure, emphasizing every possible con- 
trast in the manysided character with matchless skill, melting the 
audience with many beautiful touches of simple pathos, and 
stirring it into enthusiasm by electrical outbursts of passion. Her 
treatment of individual scenes is often worthy in every way of her 
extraordinary abilities and reputation, but her impersonation, con- 
sidered in its entirety, is not remarkable for either truth or con- 
sistency. Her recent experiences with the morbid creations of 
Sardou, if they have developed her powers of instantaneous ex- 
pression, have blinded her to the virtues of artistic moderation, 
and too often now-a-days she is more concerned about the intro- 
duction of some startling climax than about observing the modesty 
of nature. 

As might have been expected, her performance is conceived and 
executed in a spirit wholly French, She makes no apparent effort 
to identify herself in any way with the German sentiment or 
atmosphere, differing in this respect from several of her associates, 
whose self-repression is highly praiseworthy. It may also be 
objected that her manner in the first act has more of the effusive- 
ness and aggressiveness of the lower theatrical Bohemia than 
would be looked for in the case of a queen of song, familiar with 
the habits of cultivated society. Modjeska, in these opening 
scenes, was no less brilliant an apparition, but her behavior was 
infinitely more natural, womanly and sympathetic, and helped to 
make her subjection a little later on much more nearly reasonable. 
In fact, the performance of the Polish actress, if less thrilling in 
two or three of the more important crises, was superior to that of 
her French rival in general artistic design and refinement, and 
fully equal to it in womanly and sympathetic quality. Mme. 
Bernhardt was well supported, M. Schwartz as the narrow but 
high-minded old father, M. Deval as the rascally seducer Keller, 
and M. Darmont as the clergyman, all doing excellent work. 
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The Fine Arts 
Books and Posters at the Mercantile Library 


TO THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of artistic and illustrated 
books at the Mercantile Library, a new feature has been added 
this year, in a very large and attractive display of ‘* picture 

sters,”’ about half of which are French, the remaining half be- 
ing mostly those used to advertise American periodical and other 
publications. They belong to the Library, and, when indexed 
and arranged for permanent exhibition, will form a curious and 
instructive collection, which will increase in value every year. 
Among the French specimens are most of those that have serious 
artistic qualities, Nothing like Steinlen’s charming study in col- 
ored chalks, of a woman and a child taking chocolate, Ibels’s 
masterly sketch, life-size, of a French variety actor, or Grasset’s 
refined and effective designs, has been produced on this side of 
the Atlantic, and no painter of note like Detaille, who is repre- 
sented by a huge drawing of a trooper on horseback, or Puvis de 
Chavannes, by whom there is a design of a nymph and a winged 
genius, for the Centennaire de la Lithographie, of a quality recall- 
ing that of his large mural paintings, has yet entered the field 
with us. 

The two life-size portraits of Yvette Guilbert, by the clever 
draughtsman who signs himself ‘‘ Bac,” and that of Sarah Bern- 
hardt as Gismonda, by ‘‘ Mucha,” are not approached by any 
of our men, Still, the smaller posters issued by Harfer's 
Monthly, Scribner's, The Century, the Rochester Post-Express, 
the Philadelphia Suaday Press and other periodicals, many of 
which have been reproduced in black-and-white in Zhe Critic, 
possess a good deal of character, and are well worthy of preser- 
vation, though, with the exception of the Harfer series, they are 
better as decoration than as drawing. This applies also to the 
only book-poster which we noticed, that of Mr. Richard Dodd- 
ridge Blackmore's ‘ Fringilla,” designed by Mr. W. H. Bradley, 
whose illustrations to the book itself show him to be a remark- 
ably clever designer of ornamental borders, but, in his figures, a 
weak and slavish imitator of Mr. Beardsley. A group of books 
about posters is shown along with this chef-a'a@uvre of Mr. 
Bradley's, including Arséne Houssaye’s ‘‘ The Modern Poster,” 
with its blue symbolic peacock on its whité cover, published by 
the Messrs. Scribner. j 

Among the new illustrated ‘works on art are the rival publica- 
tions on the World’s Fair at Chicago, of Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co., Mr. George Barrie, and the Gebbie Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia. All of these have many plates in colors, as well as 
numerous photo-engraved illustrations in the text, and between 
them they illustrate thoroughly the heterogeneous collection of 
pictures at the Fair. An important new work of this class is 

‘La Normandie Monumentale,” published at Havre, the first 
volume of which (all that is so far issued) contains photographic 
views of the most interesting ancient chateaux, churches and 
palaces and quaint, timbered houses of the Department of the 
Seine Inférieure. A similar work, but with plates in chromo- 
lithography after water-colors by M. Jean Baes, is ‘Tours et 
Tourelles Historiques de la Belgique.” And we may mention 
with these, Mr. H. L. Everett's ‘* Historic Churches of America,” 
and the six volumes of ‘‘ Artistic Houses,” published by the 
Messrs. Appleton. The new set of photo-engraved reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Ruskin’s drawings, published, with selected pas- 
sages from his writings, by Allen & Co., as ‘Studies in Both 
Arts,” and T. Cole’s ‘‘Old Dutch and Flemish Masters,’’ pub- 
lished by the Century Co., are to be seen. 


Vierge’s wonderful illustrations to ‘‘The Tavern of the Three - 


Virtues,” a copy of the book with a double set of impressions, 
one on thin proof paper, the other on the hard-surfaced paper now 
commonly used for printing ‘‘ process” work, prove once more 
how unsatisfactory the latter paper is for the purpose. The work 
is published by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. There are ¢di- 
tions de luxe of ‘‘The Manxman” and ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.; of Spenser's ‘* Epithala- 
mion,” with Mr. Edwards's designs, published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, ; and of ‘‘ Victorian Songs,” published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. The biographical and critical essays on the 
late Lord Leighton, by Ernest Rhys and F. G. Stephens, and Mr. 
Alfred L. Baldry’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Albert Moore,” published 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons; Conrado Ricci’s ‘‘ Antonio Al- 

da Correggio,” published by the Messrs. Scribner; and 
“*Raphael’s Sistine Madonna,” by J. J. Mombert, esse tae by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., are among the most imprtant of 
the many biographies of artists recently published. And of other 
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handsomely illustrated books we may mention Mr. John Guille 
Millais’s ‘‘A Breath from the Veldt”’ and ‘‘ English Bookbind- 
ings in the British Museum.” But the artistic books.are to be 
numbered by hundreds; and, with the posters hanging from the 
railings of the galleries, they form an exhibition to do full justice 
to which would far outrun the space at our disposal. 





The Women’s Art Club Exhibition 

THE SEVENTH annual exhibition of the Women’s Art Club of 
New York, at the Klackner gallery, is, as regards quality of work, 
the best that the Club has made. When one remembers the high 
standing attained by the organization, this is saying a good deal. 
But many of the paintings have been shown before, and we think 
that, now that the membership of the Club is so strong, it would be 
a good rule toadmitonly work that has not been exhibited in New 
York before. This would not necessitate the rejection of many of 
the best things in the present exhibition, Miss Annie Barrows 
Shepley’s ‘‘ Portrait” of a younggirl, in pastels, by all odds the 
strongest work in the exhibition, which might stand comparison 
with anything that exists of its kind, is new to us. So are sev- 
eral other excellent portraits, by Julia Henshaw Dewey, Anita C, 
Ashley, Ella Condie Lamb, Edith Mitchill Prelwitz and Ella J. Stone. 
The ‘* Meditation ” of the last-named artist is parties happy 
in its rich and harmonious tone. And the genre motive in Anna 
Wood Brown's ‘* The Southerners,” an old Negro woman offer- 
ing a lump of sugar to a parrot, does not prevent its being an ex- 
cellent bit of portrait-painting. 

Miss Mary Cassatt’s strong but rather affected paintings of ugly 
women plucking fruit, or posing on park benches with a marigold 
between their fingers, have become familiar to exhibition-goers, 
but, for all their affectation of a ‘‘ primitive” cult of the line, they 
are worth seeing many times more. A highly interesting study of 
still life is shown by M. C. W. Reid. There is good feeling for 
grace and expression in movement in Anne L. Gregory's ‘* The 
Obligato” and Ellen J. Stone’s ‘Girl Dancing.” Of the few 
water-colors, the most notable are E. M. Scott's ‘* Country 
Roses” and E. E, Lampert’s old Dutch Woman ‘' Carding” 
flax. Landscapes are few and far between, Julia H. Dewey's ‘A 
French Garden,” Eleanor-W, Davis’s “In Boston Harbor” and 
Julia T, Eidlitz’s ‘* Landscape, Riverside Drive, New York,” 
being the most remarkable. 





The King Collection 

THE COLLECTION of paintings belonging to Mr, David H. 
King, Jr., now on exhibition at the American Art Galleries, and 
to be sold at auction at Chickering Hall, Feb, 18-19, includes 
many excellent specimens of the old English and modern French 
schools. Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented by a fine sketchof a 
‘* Boy Reading,” an uncommonly well-finished and well-preserved 
portrait; Mrs. Angelo, in grey dress and pearls, with a minia- 
ture set in her bracelet; and several other portraits, among which 
the most interesting is that of the Countess Hynford, a fine pro- 
file, but which seems to have suffered at the hands of the re- 
storers. Ina portrait of Josiah Wedgwood, painted in 1782, the 
shadows have darkened, but, at least, none of the surface paint- 
ing has been removed. An interesting Romney is the ‘* Portrait 
of Lady Smithson,” in which the painter has obtained a very dec- 
orative effect out of the coquettish costume of yellow satin, 
decked with bows of blue ribbon, and black lace mantilla worn 
by the lady. John Hoppner’s portrait of the dancer, Mile, Hills- 
berg, is interesting chiefly as showing the influence that the 
latest manner of Rembrandt had on English painting. It is 
scumbled and glazed all over. Sir Peter Lely is well represented 
by his portraits of Lord Temple, in full wig and robes, and 
of Lady Frances Knowles, in grey satin, There are examples 
of Copley, Sir T. Lawrence, Opie and Sir W. Beechey. A fine 
head by Rembrandt, said to be the portrait of the landscape- 
painter, John Asselyn, is from the Gavet collection, as are also 
certain examples of the old French school of the Pourbuses, 
Drouet and Clouet. There is a very fine study of ‘‘A Tree in 
the Meadow,” with tossing branches under breezy sky, by Con- 
stable, a visionary ‘‘ View of Blois from the Loire,” by Turner, 
and a ‘* Little Actress,” by Sir E. Landseer, one of the best bits 
of painting that the artist has done. 

Of the modern French school there are several good examples 
of Corot—‘* Le Lac,” a particularly happy composition, an ‘‘ In- 
terior” of a kitchen, from the Paris Exhibition of One Hundred 
Masterpieces in 1883, and a ‘Souvenir of Normandy,” which 
has been in the Seney collection. ‘‘ Driving Home the Flock” is 
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a capital example of Troyon at his best, and there are good speci- 
mens of Mauve, Lhermitte, Bouguereau, Guillaumet, Chaplin, 
Cazin, Lerolle and other well-known painters. 





Glass [losaics, Etc. 


THERE HAS BEEN an exhibition at the Tiffany studios, 333 
Fourth Avenue, of the drawings and sections of the completed 
work in glass mosaic which is to decorate the vestibule of the 
Chicago Public Library. The mosaic, varied by the insertion, in 
places, of mother-of-pearl, isused in geometrical borders to the 
panels of colored marble on the walls, and in the coved ceiling 
under the great dome there are to be about 14,000 feet of it dis- 
‘posed in a handsome design of vine-branches and medallions. 
The reading-room of the Library is also to be decorated by the 
Tiffany Company with a rich caisson ceiling and pilasters in dark 
green and gold. At the same time was shown a large rose 
window, with eight figures of angels, in stained-glass, intended 
for achurch at Summit, N. J. Some new specimens of blown 
glass with metallic lustre were also on exhibition. 





Art Notes 


THE ELEVENTH annual exhibition of the Architectural League, 
at the Fine Arts Galleries, will be opened to-day and be continued 
until March 7, The League has resolved to make a new depart- 
ure that cannot be praised too highly: except on Tuesday and 
Thursday of each week, when admission will be charged, the ex- 
hibition will be free to the public, The eighteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists will be held at the Galler- 
ies, March 28-May 2. 


—Jean-Auguste Barré, the French sculptor, died on Feb, 10: 


He was born 25 Sept. 1811, and exhibited his first work in the 
‘Salon of 1831. 


—The second of Miss Kingsley’s four lectures on ‘‘ French 
Pictures and Painters” at the Lyceum Theatre, under the man- 
‘agement of Major Pond, will be given this afternoon, and deal 
with **The Democratic Painters.” The remaining two, on 
.‘* Military and Genre Painters” and ‘‘ Portrait, Decorative, Re- 
ligious Painters and the Impressionists," are announced for Feb. 
25 and March 3. 


—The report for 1895 of the Treasurer and Trustees of the 
Corporation of the Metropolitan Museum:of Art shows that the 
Corporation is wholly out of debt. The receipts during the year 
‘were. $245,340.60; the expenses $244,518.62, leaving a balance 
of $1821.98. The admission fees netted $5514.25. The number 
of visitors to the Museum was 526,488, of whom 190,168 at- 
tended on Sundays. 


Educational Notes 


THE Report of President Eliot of Harvard University for 1894- 
95 was issued on Feb. 5, From this voluminous document it ap- 
“pears that the undenominational character of the Divinity School 
‘has not prevented its graduates from getting positions as minis- 
‘ters. The facts,” he says, ‘‘seem to indicate, first, that an un- 
denominational school of theology may succeed in supplying 
pulpits in many denominations; secondly, that there is room for 
a different kind of theological seminary from the ordinary sectar- 
‘jan seminaries; and thirdly, that a theological department, con- 
ducted on scientific principles, may be a consistent and altogether 
desirable branch of a free university.” The Medical School, ac- 
cording to this Report, is prospering as regards the number of 
students; but, owing to the additional instruction required by the 
new fourth year in the course, and to the great development of 
costly laboratory instruction, the income of the School has fortwo 
years fallen short of its expenses, Early in the year the Faculty 
resolved to admit women graduates in medicine to the graduate 
courses of the School. The lot of the poorer medical students, 
President Eliot declares, would be much ameliorated if the School 
‘possessed one or more dormitories and a dining-hall on the prin- 
ciples of the Foxcroft Club at Cambridge. The Botanic Garden, 
which reports an increasing attendance of school-children accom- 
‘panied by teachers, needs iron conservatories, at a cost of at 
east $30,000, and the apparatus of all the laboratories needs re- 
newing. The Fogg Art Museum, it has been decided, will be 
chiefly a collection of casts, electrotypes and photographs. Of 
the latter there are already 15,000, classified by epochs, countries 
and subjects. Regarding the courses under free election, Presi- 
dent Eliot says that the younger students choose English, French, 
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German, history and natural science, and the older students, 
philosophy, economics and ethics. He suggests that these sub- 
jects are therefore the ones to be added to the programs of sec- 
ondary schools. He finds that the average age of freshmen has 
decreased, but ‘‘ much still remains to be done, for four-elevenths 
of the freshmen admitted in 1895 were nineteen years of age or 
more.”’ The history of college athletics since 1882 is reviewed 
at length, and the Report concludes with a plea for the establish- 
ment of an infirmary for sick students, the need of which grows 
more urgent from year to year. 

The Citizens’ Committee on Public School Reform was organ- 
ized at a meeting at the City Club on Feb. 6, The following of- 
ficers were chosen:—-Chairman, Abram S. Hewitt; Secretary, 
John C, Clark; Treasurer, J. Kennedy Tod. Executive Com- 
mittee—Abram S. Hewitt, John C, Clark, J. Kennedy Tod, W. 
Bayard Cutting, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, James B. Rey- 
nolds, Henry W. Taft and W. W. Niles, Jr. The Committee 
needs funds for printing and other expenses, and subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. J. Kennedy Tod, Treasurer, No. 45 Wall 
Street. Active work against the Strauss bill and in favor of the 
Pavey bill will be begun at once. 

President Eliot of Harvard made the address at the sixty- 
seventh regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation at Columbia College on Feb. 3, his subject being ‘‘ Re- 
quirements for Admission to Colleges and Scientific Schools.” 

The concert in aid of the Workingman’s School and District 
Nursing Department of the United Relief Works of the Society 
for Ethical Culture was given at Carnegie Music Hall, on Feb. 
10, with the aid of Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Herr Franz Ondricek 
and the Brooklyn Saengerbund, Mr. Frank van der Stucken con- 
ducting. The United Relief Works rely solely for their yearly 
requirements (aggregating $27,000) upon private contributions, 


- which are always welcome and invariably put to excellent use. 


The annual meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
will be held to-day at the Teachers’ College, on Morningside 
Heights. The annual meeting of the Art and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the College on Feb. 28. 

The Legislature of South Carolina has adopted a joint resolu- 
tion requesting and authorizing the Governor to correspond with 
the governors of other Southern states in reference to the erec- 
tion, by joint contribution, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, of a statue of the late George Pea- 
body, in recognition of the aid the South has received and still 
receives from the Peabody Educational Board, established and 
endowed by him, The Leg’slature also resolved to put $1500 
into the Governor's hands for the purpose. 


A friend of the class of ’95 of Smith College has offered to 
give $25,000 for the erection of an Academic Building, provided 
the members of the class succeed in raising $125,000 more. Of 
this sum $5000 has already been given. 


The fund for the erection of a statue of the late Prof. Huxley 
now amounts to 1535/. _It is proposed to erect the statue beside 
those of Darwin and Owen in the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, and to have exhibitions and to found scholarships and 
medals for biological research and lectureships. Committees are 
being formed in this country to aid in the realization of the re- 
quired fund. 


Mr, Irving Browne, editor of the Albany Law [ournai, will 
succeed the late Mr, Charles Theodore Russell as a lecturer at the 
Boston University Law School. 


Pledges amounting to $2000, upon condition that the sum of 
$10,000 needed by the American School at Athens for excavations 
at Corinth be promptly subscribed, have been received by Presi- 
dent Low of Columbia, President of the Archeological Institute of 
America. ‘A call for further subscriptions is signed by Mr. Low 
and Profs. Charles Eliot Norton, Thomas Day Seymour and 
Allan Marquand. 


The February School Review, the second number issued from 
the University of Chicago Press, contains, among other matter, 
Superintendent Nightingale’s statistics on the ‘‘ Ratio of Men to 
Women in Secondary Schools and the Relative Salaries Paid to 
Each”; and editorial notes upon the recent action of the Chicago 
Board of Education in curtailing the salaries of high school 
teachers. 


Lord Rayleigh has been appointed Scientific Adviser to the 


London Trinity House, to succeed the late Professor Tyndall, 
since whose death the office had been in abeyance. 
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A memorial praying. for the admission of women to degrees at 
Cambridge University has received the signatures of 2200 uni- 
versity members. Among those who have signed the memorial 
are Messrs. Arthur J. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Gerald Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Walter Besant 
and other notable men, 


Professor Edward Channing of Harvard will publish, as the 
next volume in the Cambridge Historical Series, ‘‘ The United 
States of America, ” 1765-1865. 


The Directors of the National University at Pittsburg, Penn., 
hiave purchased an extensive tract of land at Beaver, Penn., for 
the erection of new university buildings. The institution is an 
enterprise of the Masonic fraternity, by which the needed endow- 
ment of $5,000,000 has been practically guaranteed, 


Notes 


THERE are at present pending in Washington two bills pro- 
viding for the creation of the office of Register of Copyrights. 
One of them has been introduced in the House by Mr. Bankhead; 
the other in the Senate, by Mr. Morrill. They are practically 
identical, both providing for a Register, with an annual salary of 

; an Assistant Register at $2000, and a clerk at $1500. 

Both bills provide for the appointment of the Register by the 
President; but whereas the Bankhead bill gives to the President 
the power to appoint the Assistant, and to the Register that of 
appointing the clerk, the Morrill bill empowers the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fill the two minor offices. The registry of copy- 
rights has hitherto been in the hands of the Librarian of Congress, 
but this arrangement has been found to be unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Spofford is heartily in favor of the proposed arrangement, which 
would relieve him of a great amount of work. While fully en- 
dorsing the aim of both bills, the New York publishers are not 
satisfied with the provisions of either. They are anxious to have 
the office put beyond the reach of spoilsmen, and, knowing the 
requirements of the proposed office, consider the salary absolutely 
inadequate. American publishers pay yearly about $60,000 in 
copyright fees; consequently a higher salary could easily be paid. 
The present state of affairs is very bad, one of the most common 
complaints being that the authorities in Washington are rem iss in 
acknowledging the receipt of the required two copies of newly 
copyrighted works; and as under the law a copyright may be for- 
feited if within ten days of publication copies have not been re- 
ceived at the Library of Congress, this is the cause of much an- 
noyance. Moreover, authors, in choosing titles for their beoks, 
find it almost impossible to ascertain whether such titles have al- 
ready been copyrighted. An experienced bibliographer should be 
appointed to the new office, if it is created; and he should have 
the appointment of his assistants. 


—Mr. Bret Harte has just completed a manuscript of a new 
story, to which he has given the title of ‘‘ Two Americans.” He 
will soon publish a new volume of poems. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will issue both volumes. 

—‘* The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” by Mr. 
— T. Morse, Jr., is soon to appear from the press of Messrs. 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. The book will be in two volumes, and 
is written with ‘‘ the hearty concurrence and aid of Dr. Holmes’s 
family.” Another interesting biography to be published by this 
firm is ‘‘ Bayard Taylor,” in the American Men of Letters Series, 
by Mr. Albert H. Smyth. 


—Mr, F. Hopkinson Smith's delightful novel, ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” 
will be issued in book-form from the Riverside Press. 


—‘'A Few Memoirs” is the title of Mrs. Mary Anderson de 
Navarro’s book, which will be published by Messrs. Harper & 
Bros, during the present month. The author begins her memoirs 
by saying :—‘‘I will not plead the apology for publishing these 
few recollections, that friends—I might add, strangers—have urged 
me todo so. I am content to be forgotten, except by such friends 
as I hope will always keep a place for me in their hearts. But it 
seems to me reasonable to believe that my experience may be of 
Some service to those who have, or think they have, an aptitude 
for acting.” 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. announce for early publication ‘‘ The 
Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley,” a novel, by E. Livingston Prescott ; 

‘In Search of Quiet: a Country Journal, May-July, "by Walter 
Frith; *‘ James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder,”’ a novel, by P. 
Hay Hunter; ‘‘ The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testa- 
ment” (new edition), by Edward C, Mitchell, D.D.; and ‘* The 
Woodilanders” (new edition), by Thomas Hardy. 
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—The Messrs, Harper announce for immediate publication 
‘* Venezuela: A Land Where it’s Always Summer,” by William 
Elroy Curtis, a book giving information about Venezuela, which 
is perhaps not elsewhere to be had in English, Mr, Curtis's ex- 
perience as a commissioner from the United States to the govern- 
ments of Central and South America having given him his equip- 
ment for this task. 

—Mr. W. H. Mallock has written a volume of essays, in which 
he discusses the distribution of wealth (controverting the prin- 
ciples laid down by Kari Marx), the minimum of humane living, 
wages, the products of work, and the census and the people. It 
will be issued by Macmillan & Co, 


—Mr. George P, Brett, the American partner of Messrs, Macmil- 
lan & Co., has been called to England on business connected with 
the recent death of Mr. Alexander Macmillan. Mr, Frederick 
Macmillan, the present head of the house, is the son of the late 
Mr. Daniel Macmillan, the elder of the two brothers, and not of 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, as has been frequently stated. 


—Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. announce for early publication 
‘* Voice Building and Tone Placing,” by H. Holbrook Curtis, 
Ph. B., M. D., showing a new method of treating pathological 
conditions of the glottis by tone exercises, and the means em- 
ployed to restore the function of vocal cords which have been in- 
jured by improper methods of voice production, Dr. Curtis has 
dedicated his work to Jean de Reszké, and has been guided in his 
chapters on Voice Building by Mme, Melba. 


—‘* The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard ”’ is the title of A. Conan 
Doyle’s new historical romance, which contains eight adventures 
in the career of a Napoleonic hero. The book containing these 
adventures, each of which has been copyrighted in this country, 


will be published by Messrs. D, Appleton & Co., with many illus- 
trations. 


—Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘‘Comedies of Courtship,"’ which the 
Messrs. Scribner announce, is entirely protected by copyright. 
Some of the stories in the book appeared in garbled form, writes 
Mr. Hope, ‘‘ without their author's consent or knowledge, with 
their titles changed beyond recognition, and combined with other 
unauthorized material, in a small volume printed by an American 
firm, They are here given for the first time in their proper form 
and by my authority.” 

—‘' The Prisoner of Zenda” has been revived at the Lyceum 
Theatre, with Mr, Hackett in the leading part. 


—Messrs. James Pott & Co,, the Episcopal publishers and 
booksellers, have leased the store in the Church Mission Building, 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street and 
will remove there from their present location at 114 Fifth ‘Avenue 
on Mayr. Messrs. A, D. F. Randolph & Co. have retired from 
the retail book business, and will carry on their publishing busi- 
ness at 91 Fifth Avenue, in the same building with Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co, and Messrs, Bangs & Co, 


—‘‘Perhaps,” says the London Bookman, ‘it is not generally 
known—certainly it cannot be known to the writer of an article in 
the January Blackwood, that Mr. Thomas Hardy endeavored to 
withdraw his novel of ‘Jude the Obscure’ from Harper's Maga- 
sine, actually requesting that firm of publishers to cancel the con- 
tract. But it was found to be impracticable to do this.” 


—Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh have in preparation a 
new ‘*‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” under the editorship of the Rev, 
James Hastings, M.A., of Zhe Expository Times. The work is 
intended to cover the whole range of Bible knowledge, includin 
Biblical theology; and the list of contributors contains many emi- 
nent names, American and European. The Dictionary will prob- 
ably be complete in four volumes of 900 pages each, 


—Work is soon to be started on the Phillips Brooks Memorial 
Library at Hyde Park, Mass., the gift of Mrs. E. F. Stetson of 
Boston. The building will be of wood, forty feet square, will 
cost about $4000, and will be given to the directors of the Blue Hill 
Chapel, where Bishop Brooks preached, 


—The death is announced of Lady Wilde, the mother of Oscar 
and widow of Sir William Wilde, oculist, archzologist and student 
of early Irish history, who died in 1869. She was before her 
marriage Jane Francesca Speranza Elgee, and under the name of 
‘*Speranza” attained note as a writer of patriotic Irish poems 
and lyrics, the author of several works of fiction and a translator 
from the French and German. ‘The newspapers generally refer 
to heras ‘* Lady Jane Wilde,” just as they usually call Lady Henry 
Somerset ‘* Lady Somerset.” 
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—Mrs, Erving Winslow will give a course of four Lenten read- 
ings at 150 West soth Street, on March 9, 12, 16 and 19, on 
** Early Women Novelists "—Fanry Burney, Jane Austen, Susan 
Ferrier and Maria Edgeworth. Intending subscribers may ad- 
dress Mrs. A. B. Stone, as above. 

—Mrs. Margaret Deland was one of the speakers at the annual 
public meeting of the New England Cremation Society in Boston, 
on Jan, 28, one of the others being Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 

—According to a publication recently issued at Berlin, thirty- 
six persons figuring in the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha”’ have appeared 
as authors in the present century. Among the most celebrated 
are Queen Elizabeth of Rumania (Carmen Sylva), the Duke of 
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Publications Received 


Aeronautical Annual: 1896. Ed by J. Means. $1; Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co, 
A.S M. La Nouvelle Femme. 75c. G, W. Dillingham. 
Blake, James V fBeauty of Kinduess, Chicago: Charles H Kerr & Co, 
Book-Pricee Current, 1895. London: Elliot Stuck, 
Brouks, Sallie P. In Divers Pathe Hartford, Conn.: Student Pub. Co. 
Cope E, D. Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, $2. 
Cort. fessions of a Fuol as Made by Himself. soc, G. W. Dillingham. 
Craddock, whys tor ay! ol The Twin Sisters. soc. G. W. Dillingham, 
Gilbert Lee. Jack Hartnett. soc G. W. Dillingham. 
Gilbert, J. H. Dictionary ot Burning Words of Brilliant Writers. $2. W. B. Ketcham. 
Goethe and schiller’s Xemions ‘Tr, by Paul Carus. §:. Open Court Pub. Co. 
Charles. The Creed of the Christian, ames Pott & Co. 
Hotchkiss, Lo: iseS Le Premier | ivre de Francais. 4oc. . C. Heath & Co, 
Huusman, Clemence. The Were-Wolf. $1.25, Way & Williams. 
Kirkland, C. H. Little Journeys to the iesnee ‘of American Authors : Bryant. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
































Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince George of Prussia, 
Saxony (Philalethis), King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, Em- 


peror William II., Alexander III. of Russia, 


nirs sur le Siége de Sebastopol’’; the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Emperor William I. of Germany, four members of the House of 


Bavaria and the Shah of Persia. 


















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


Marburg mves:, 

The American Tobacco Co., pt 
Baltimore, 
A Famphlet Periodical of 


Md, 
The Fly Leaf. "he Modern. All Bookish 


Folk, BI ng Writers and Readers of Current 
Literature should send to cents for the February Pry 
Lear, filled with bright things by the younger writers. 
Read ** A Modest Proposal forthe Rehabilitation of Let- 
ters in ithe Literary Show ; or a Sunday Fair for Liter- 
ature,”’ by WaLtEerR BLacksugn Harte, 


ro Cents Single Copy; $1 00 a Year. 





THE FLY LEAF, 
269 St. Botolph St,, Boston. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 





Lee, Vernon. Renaissance 
Life and Correspond-nce of 
Pemberton, Max. 


King John of 
who wrote ‘‘ Souve- 


Sully, James. 
Thudichum. JL.Ww 


‘lhe nhl 0 
Phillips, Claude The Pictur: 
Reichel, George V  What»shall I Tell the Children ? $1.50. 
Regeneration: A Reply to Max Nordau. $1.75. 

oaee of Childhood 

- The Spirit of Cookery. $2 25. 
Union College Practical Lectures 


Fancies and Ss 


G P. Putnam's Sons, 
Rufus King. Vol. 1 


G. P Putuam’s Sons, 

Rand, McNally & Co, 

The Portfolio. Macmi lan & Co, 
Wilbur &# Ketcham. 
. P. Putnam's Sons. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
F. Warne & Co, 

F. Tennyson Neely, 


A os 25. 


Gallery of Charles I : 


Vol. x. 








Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 





Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., says: 

** Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. l. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





: THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


TO THE CLERGY 
THE ALTAR BOOK, 


CONTAINING THE ORDER FOR 
THE CKLEBRATION OF THE 
HOLY EUCHARIST ACCORDING 
TO THE USE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CHURCH, 
With Music edited by Sir John Stai- 
ner, seven plates by R. Anning Bell 
of Liverpool; with borders and ini- 
tials by Bertram Goodhue. Fully 
rubricated and bound in pigskin. 
Folio. $75.00. 
A Descriptive Announcement of the 
book will be sent on application to 
the publisher. 
For persons wishing to give the Al- 
tar Book to Churches as a Memori- 
al, a simple form of inscription has 
been prepared, printed in the type 
and on the paper of the book. 
D. B. UPDIKE, PUBLISHER, THE 
MERRYMOUNT PRESS, 6 BEACON 
STREET, BOSTON. 

WANTED 
tion of elippions, indexing’ &s pron mgt de ges 
years’ experience. Diploma, Wide familiarity with books 


and authors. Address Librarian, care of Tue Critic, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 











RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





A New Era in Bookselling. 


Pett agh 81 ples Square. 
ereafter oe 


ill sell PING 
will sell groteny at DO EWEEPI G REDUCTIONS hom 
LISHERS' a Book-buyers will thus be alorded 
from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
ard waa on Literature, at PRICES as B heh 
prevail Adc pean to with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent servi 
ALL the ‘BOOKS « of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 


Mail Orders receive special attention. 
Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free en 


Par AN 0S Publishers, B 


+ Newsdealers, 31 Union Po New York. 


ied the 





ie 








H. WILLIAMS 
“e East were Freese, New Yorx. vet 
umes or single numbers. : 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Witiiam Evarts Banjamin, to W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number eee ae Sen ene 
te the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


4. Ghask, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, Chy, (West of B'way) 
elaio"ha that are out of the common, as eiso Maga- 
sines, Fane oth. unor appheation, 


BACK numbers and sets of 


all magazines. Fre 
gS state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Excuanor, De Menil Building, St, Levis, Mo. 














THE DRAMA 





LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 
At 8:15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA | —| A Great 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA | - | Sucvess. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Tuesday Afternoons, Feb, 11, 18, 25 and Mar 3, at 3 o'clock. 
Mr. J. B. Pond takes pleasure in announcing that 


MISS KINGSLEY 


(Officier D’Academie, daughter of the late Rev. Charles 
Kingsley) will deliver 
Four Lectures on French Pictures and Painters. 


Tickets for the Course,8s. For sale atthe Theatre Single 
tickets at regular theatre prices, soc., 75c., $1 and $1 50. 


















| ONUMENTS 


Artistic Monuments for 
order ouly. 4 " 

Correspondence Invited. 
JS. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y, 











THE HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE CARBONIZER 
A New Invention Which —— for the Domestic Disposal 
of Kitchen Garbage, Converts garbage into charcoal. 
THE CHARCOAL USED FOR FUEL. 
Endorsed by * - hest, Sanitary Authorities. 
by Physicians 


and Health Officers, 
oo ame wee am a Loed bein and Houseturnishing Deal- 


SANITARY § ICTION COMPANY 








56 and 58 Pine Street, New York. 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE ae 250,000 Volumes. 
Branches; 426 sth 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to a po Be of the city. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is *‘ the first 4é#erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
mS Senne oO NS pe She See 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY BEGIN 
THEIR PUBLICATION 
FOR 1896 AS 
FOLLOWS 


. 3 
Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels by 
the Right Rev. Wit1t1am Lawrenok, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous title 
agroup of discourses which cannot fail to attract 
general attention. They will appeal to all right- 
minded persons, especially to young men. They 
are short, definite, interesting, and pleasantly 
charged with the winning element of Bishop Law- 
rence’s personality. 


Joan of Arc, 


By Franois Lower. Large crown 8vo, gilt 
top, bound in handsome library style, $2.00 


A book comprising the fruits of deep, impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Urlexnos. 
Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole 
book possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 


In the series of American Men of Letters. 
By Apert H. Smyrna. With a Portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This is a careful, appreciative, sympathetic ac- 
count of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, whose 
large and diversified achievements entitle him to a 
highly honorable place in the ranks of American 
writers. 


The Parson’s Proxy. 


ANovel. By Katz W. Hamitron, author of 
**Rachel’s share of the Road.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern moun- 
tain region. The hero is a rough native whoinjures 
the parson, atones for his wrong by taking the par- 
son's place, and makes a supreme sacrifice in his 
behalf. There is much in the story to engage the 
reader's interest and admiration. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. 


By Joun P. Corie, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A strong, thoughtful book, comprising lectures 
given at Iowa‘ oliege, in which Dr. Coyle attempt- 
ed to interpret the spirit latent in Hebrew literature 
and life, expressing itself in Jesus (‘hrist, and von- 
tinuing in the broad stream of christianity. It is 
Worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon’s volume on ‘- The 
Christ of To-Day,” which has made so profound an 
impression. 


The Cambridge Browning. 


Fourth Edition now ready of the handsome 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Complete 
Poetic and Dramatic Works in a single 
volume. Clear type, opaque paper, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine 
portrait. Large crown 8vo, $8.00. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
Boston and New York. 


clergy and laity, who are furmin 
Leut. It con 
add: esses or readings. foliowing a systematic line 
of thought throughout the holy season. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY. 


A Day Book for Lent. 


By the Rev. Wytiys Repz, D.D. Crown 


8vo, $1.00. 


This book claims the attention of all those, both 
. their plans for 
sisis of a series of forty ten-minute 


The clergy will find ‘hese addresses well suited 


for reading at the daily services in church, and 


pecple who cannot attend such services will find 
them equally adapted for morning or evening read- 
ing and meditation at home. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 
With Meditations on Some 
Scenes in His Passion, 

By the Rev. Atrrep G. Mortimer, D. D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, 


Thé meditations in this volume were 
Lent in st. Mark's, ’hiladelphia, and the Addresses 
on the Seven Laxt Words were given in the same 
church on Good Friday, 1895. Together, they form 
a consecutive series of Meditations for Holy Week 
or for the Fridays in Lent. 


SILENCE, With Other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Epwarp CLarenoz Pager, 
M.A., Oxon, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Muscatine, and Dean of Southern Iowa. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


ven last 





ONLY THIS! 


For Counting-Room, Home Use, Office 
Desk, Library Table, Photograph, Print, 
Scrap-Book Mounting, Tissue Work, 
Repairing Books, Labelliag, etc , and a 
hundred other purposes where an adhe- 
sive is necded, a world of satisfaction 
will be yours if 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


IS AT YOUR ELBOW. 


HicGcins’ PHuTo MounreEr is a pure, clean, 
lasting, delicately-scented adhesive which never 
spills, spatters, nor drops off the brush, but does 
just what it is wanted to do in the right way and 
without fuss. We guarantee it absolutely, and 
your money will be refunded whether bought of 
your dealer or of us, if not found satisfactory. 





At Dealers in Photo Suppiion, Artists? Materials and 
Stationery. 





A 3-02. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free 
. from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


170-172 Kighth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥.. U, 8. A. 
London Office, 106 Ubering cross Road, ‘ 


WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of all. kinds from everywhere. 
Dailies to smaijest weeklies from every state. Also Maga- 
zines, literary, music, art and scientific Publications, trade 
and class papers. All the best English Magazines included, 
Our readers are intelligent and Keen-eye Give us your 
order for articles or comments on any subject and we will 
arantee satisfaction. Kates depend on special service 
esired, but always surprisingly low 
The Ch Press Chi 








91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THEO. WIESE, Mer, 
36 La Salle St., Chicage. 





FIRST EDITION SOLD ON DAY OF PUB'ICATION. 
CANON GORE’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





The Creed of a Christian, 





109 Pages. Cloth, Limp, 60 
The contents being as follows: What are Dogmas ? 


God. Sin and Redemption. The Atonement 


The Other Side of Death. 


Or the Fundamental Truths of Christ’s Religion, 


mas? A Dialogue on the Holy Trinity Revelation, or the Wo:d of God. The Incarnation of the Son of 

‘the Holy Spirit—Thbe Giver of New Life. The Bible in 
the Church. The Inspiration of Sc ipture. The Church the Household of Grace. Faith and Grace, 
The Holy tucharist or Holy Communion. The Apostolic Succession. Our Uuseen Enemies and Friends. 


cents, net, Post, 5 cents extra, 
The Fatherhood of God. What are Christian Dog- 





JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Our list of new Easter Music 
following selections indicate t 


Another Blessed Easter Dawns. .... ....-.... 


Feet e eee eee seen eeereres 


Q Christ the Lord is Risen 
Christ is Risen 


Awake, 

Our Risen King. Tenor t 

Rise, 0 Seried Lord” Golo ia Bb. xt, solo 
Send for complete Easter Catalogue. 





2sseoee 











OCD ODIODIOD OD OD OB OD OB ODB “DOD 03 9B9HBIH/SIVBIVDID 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


v 1896 is one of the largest ever issued by us, and the 
exceptionally high character of the compositions : 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, QUARTETTES, Etc. 
Allelulia! Allelulia!. Hearts and Voices Heavenward Kaise.. .........-. «-. 
ans and Soprany Solos and Quartette or Chorus, 
w 


Soprano or Tenor and Bass Solos. Mixed Quartette. 
Awake Up, My Glory. Anthem. Mixed Voices............+..+++ @ fon ooneecpuessgasen Barnb 


Soprano and Alto Solos. Mixed Chorus (Violin or Cornet ad. lib.) 
Soprano and Tenor, Alto and Bars. Quartette and Chorus, 


ets. 
Christ Was Bo:n, Died, and Arose. Bass Solo and Mixed Quartetie............. ...- Clouston . 
Eastertide. Trio Bemale Voices............06000..000000 nese srtrsasie War, Seymour Sn ith 10 
Holy Women at the Sepulchre, The. ...... Pat Gad Bioko KE g ooenuh pees 5ees.acnse: ee ae 
Jesus Christ 1 Risen To-day. _~ heey OS naire pe 9 hf overs Clara H. Scott .10 
'. an enor an x uartette, . " 
Praise to Uur Victorious King. Sprano or Tenor Solo. Guarenacte Chere: po cpapetee Danks . 


Awake, Glad foul! Awake! Sop . rg ad pesca 

CAMO OFS OMSE BE Ten. cccccccvccccoveccoreseceseeveeed 
° oles aoe Awake! error Baritone in O.. 
, for 


"” DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, 


(Octave Edit'ons.) 
P, A. Schnecker .16 


«eee Kt. M. McIntosh .10 


OPO eee ee eee eee eeeeeetere 












or Baritone in A.. 
medium voice... 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. Terms $500 to 8700. 


City advantages for culture and study, Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA )j. SMITH, Principal, 











T. T MARGARET'S Dit DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
—, vee ae reopens Sept. 18th "8 ’p., hoe oe. 
he Rev. Francis T. Russell, 

Mise Ma Mary i. Hillard, Principal. 











NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. sth year, 
Miss Eitan W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


cs | thor ‘ough *," | | See the Govern- 
hag Army officer detailed 


aire Ph signee, t 
JOSEPH BISBE hd Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 








284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas, C. F, Haett, Principal, 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS, JEANNETIE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


from SerTemeer 1st to May «st, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and’ instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Ey Riversipe Drive, 

8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 

NEW YORK CITY. 














NORTH CAROLINA 
is, Raleigh, N. C. 





























AVE YOU a daughter to e4ucate and m7 
H Then ask for a circular from Mus, 
ween St, Philadelphia, | 1 ERE 


ROMANS CHOISIS 


FRENCH BOOKS. Pure, of high literary value, 
and Ny Spon ee of the rong aes in large 


. CL 





pe, on good paper. Prive, clo cents; paper, 
cents. 
Ro. 17.—SANS FAMILLE. By Hxoror MALor. 


ged 430 — 
No. 18.—COSIA. By ANDRE MicugL DURAND. 165 


No. 19.—NON ONCLE ET MON CURE. By JEAN 
DE LA Baets 27 pages 
No. 20.—LA LIZARDIERE. By Henri Dz Bornise. 
7 pages 
Complete catalogue on applicstion. be sale by 
ail booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publisher, 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St,), N. Y. 


COOKING IN LENT, 

Now that Lent is approaching and the young 

woman of society is looking about her for some 

useful ouxueaaee. let her turn her attention to 

Cooking. Every woman should understand the 

Science of Cookery, and those who do not should 
learn it at once. 

THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL, 

Fourth Avenue mr ue Stree 

and F All For ra 

ieentone pa Day. terms, é¢., 

“ie ceoue means superiority. Continued save oer 

p= asl nl sestely soinoutotens leadership over 

fom beanonan Tyree ug men nee 


, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Red Republic. 


By 
Ropert W. CHAMBERS, author of 
‘‘The King in Yellow,” “In the 
Quarter,” 


A Romance of the Commune. 


etc., etc. r2mo, orna- 


mental cover, $1.25. 


‘The reader is kept in a constant see-saw of 
emotion, and must read to the end, breathlessly 
and with unflagging emotion.” — Vogue. 

‘*There is nota dull page in it.”—Denver 
Times. 

‘*Head and shoulders above any American 
novel of the year.”— Vance Thompson. 

‘*One is puzzled which to admire the more, 
the historian or the romancer.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

** There is no denying the intense interest of 
the story.”.—Charleston News. 


** One of the most notable books of the year.” — 
Commercial Advertiser. 





Regeneration. 
A Reply to Max Nordau. With an In- 


troduction by Prof. NicHoLas Mur- 


RAY BurLer. Large 8vo, $1.75. 


‘* This is one of the few instances where an 
answer is superior to the book which it answers. 
It is not an hysterical shriek that arrests atten- 
tion by its very virulence, It is a clear, candid, 
and irrefutable presentation of facts that have 
been overlooked by Nordau. It is broad and 
calm, where Nordau is narrow and intense.”— 
ew York Herald, 


‘*In the first place it demolishes Herr Nordau. 
It is a very readable book and shows that Nor- 
dau’s assumptions were dogmatic and untrue, 
his observation faulty and his reasoning absurd. 
It is a good book, strong in its destructive argu- 
ments, and suggestive of the improvement rather 
than of the backsliding of contemporary hu- 
manity.”"—Pall Mall Gasette. 


Renaissance 


Fancies and Studies. By Vernon LEE. 
A sequel to “ Euphorion.” 


cloth, $1.25. 


12mo, 


* Delightful and sympathetic essays, inspired 
by that subtle and indescribable spirit which 
characterizes the Italian Renaissance, and worthy 
to rank with the studies of this period by such a 
master as Pater himself.” 


*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 


G. P. PUTNAI1’S SONS, 



























































POWER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all im 


yo strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Repert. 


Roya Baxine Powoer Co., 106 Wall noua New York. 


Men's Spring Woolens. 


English, Irish & Scotch Suitings, 
Mixtures, Checks, & Stripes. 


Dress Worsteds, 
Black and Blue Diagonals, 
“ Clay's” Serges and Thibets, 


Golf and Bicycle Tweeds. 


Whipcords and Corduroys 
for Riding Breeches. 


Covert Coatings, 


Russian Crash, 
White and Colored Ducks. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





OCEKWOOD’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
R CHILDREN BEAT THE WORLD 
$6.00 PER DOZEN 
Gallery and Offices, Ground Floor, 
1440 Broadway, (oth Street.) 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
‘THE VICTORIA, Boston, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 











27 West 23d Street, New York. 


| BARNES & DUNKLEE, PRoraixross. 








